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y THE NEW VAUXHALL VICTOR 


The new Vauxhall Victor is a car of outstanding quality and 3-speed or 4-speed AL L-synchro gears 
st money epanaee organ abe bali-mnaeh of geet dtcign: Every (3-speed column change, or optional 4-speed floor-mounted lever) 
\ detail has been planned with scrupulous care to match the clean 
good looks and superlative performance. More comfort, more space for 4 or 5 adults 
Engine, transmission, brakes, suspension —all have been (extra legroom front and rear. 21} cu. ft. luggage space) 
engineered for quiet, safe, efficient motoring. Inside and out, every Mauntenance costs cut by two-thirds 


feature is designed for lasting satisfaction and lasting quality. (only 4 nipples which require lubricating only every 12,000 miles) 


Superb, long-lasting paint finish 


(in new formula synthetic-cellulose enamel. 14 attractive colours) 


Run the rule over the new Victor at your Vauxhall dealer’s. 
Then get behind the wheel and let good design speak for itself. 








See and try the new Victor 
at your Vauxhall dealer’s 


Or write for catalogue direct to 
Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Lugen 


Victor £510 plus £234.19.9 P.T. (£744.19.9). 
Victor Super £535 plus £246.8.11 P.T. (£781.8.11). 
Victor de Luxe Equipped with individual front seats, leather 

i upholstery, heater. £580 plus £267.1.5 P.T. (£847.1.5). 

I Victor Estate Car £590 plus £271.13.1. P.T. (£861.13.1). 
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A penny will buy 
a thought in 
New Haven, U.S.A. 


What can you buy these days for a penny? In this 
New Haven bookstore, and others, a poem. And 
every day a different poem. Monday it may be a 
socia! satire, Tuesday a sentimental sonnet, Wed- 


nesday a ballad of the beat. 
The idea of publishing a poem a day for a penny 


was that of four Yale students, all journeyman 
poets, who started the project in 1959. They had 
considered publishing a “little” poetry magazine, 
but that would have required much more money 
than the boys had.“*Penny Poems” would only cost 
$250 for initial printing expenses—and even that 
wouldn’t be easy to scrape together. 


Two sympathetic bookstores near the Yale cam- 
pus were attracted by the novelty of the idea. They 
agreed to help underwrite the initial costs and to 
display “Penny Poems” in the crude cardboard 
racks which had been assembled and hand lettered 
by the boys themselves. Immediately, “Penny 
Poems” caught the public’s fancy and the young 
publishers were encouraged to seek distribution 
in other cities. The response was so good that 
today “Penny Poems” are available in college com- 
munities throughout the nation. 


Who writes for “Penny Poems”? Students, busi- 
nessmen, teachers, housewives. Great poets? Per- 
haps, perhaps not. The nourishment of poetry 
requires that the promising, as well as the cele- 
brated, be given their chance to be heard. And 
this “Penny Poems” does. 


The American spirit finds many means of expres- 
sion. This is one example, presented for your 
interest by Bankers Trust Company, a commercial 
bank which is based in New York, has offices in 
London, and is represented in Paris and Rome. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
New York + London «+ Paris + Rome 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY g 
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W hat’s so subtle about this gin? 
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favourite “ands”. And tonic. And lime. And orange. 


B } ¥ ST And enjoy it. You'll soon see what we mean. 


— Exported from London to 76 countries - Sir Robert Burnett & Co. Ltd., The Distillery, Seagrave Road, London, S.W.6 
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You simply won’t want a slinky limousine (and all that goes with it) 
while you’re holidaying in Malta. You'll ride around in a quaint 
horse-drawn Karrozzin—it’s the thing to do. 


Malta is gay, charming, sincere. Malta is a touch of Spain, of France, 


of Italy and Morucco. Malta is five thousand years of living history 


and traditions, reflected in the Auberges of the Knights, the cathedrals, 


ah the neolithic remains, the paintings, tapestries, sculptures. Malta is all 
this and unlimited sunshine too—300 guaranteed sunny days in the year. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN’S YOUNGEST RESORT 
If you've got to have your limousine (and all that goes with it) you'll e 
ip S have it pretty soon now. For Malta’s growing, growing, growing to be “ 
eae the gayest holiday spot on the Mediterranean. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT FOR DETAILS 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1961. 


THE LYING IN STATE OF “A GREAT SOLDIER FOR PEACE” : 


MR. HAMMARSKJOELD’S REMAINS IN THE CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW. 


NDOLA, WITH PRESIDENT TSHOMBE ADDING A WREATH OF FLOWERS TO THOSE ALREADY ON THE COFFIN. 


After the air disaster in which the aircraft carrying Mr. Hammarskjoeld and 
his companions crashed in the forest not far from Ndola, Northern Rhodesia, 
his body was taken to Ndola and there lay in state in the Church of St. Andrew, 
guarded by four servicemen, two European, two African. It was originally 
planned that his remains and the remains of all who perished in the crash 
should leave Salisbury for various destinations after a ceremonial farewell 


Postage—-Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. 


at the airport, on Sunday, September 24. This was, however, postponed until 
a later date, not known at the time of writing. Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s body 
was to be flown to Sweden for a State funeral at Uppsala arranged for Septem- 
ber 29. A Northern Rhodesian Government spokesman has said that there 
was no reason to believe that the crash could be attributed to hostile action 
from either the ground or the air. 


( These rates a as The Illustrated London News is cegflawed at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 








N a recent and very frank article in a London 
evening newspaper, Lord Lambton wrote of 
Britain’s being on the eve of a momentous struggle. 
He was referring, he explained, not to the inter- 
national conflict over the status of Berlin, but to a 
contest impending between a Government resolved 
on Britain’s entry into the Common Market and 
the trade unions’ determination to steam-roller 
their way through the present wage-halt, partly 
out of dislike of the Government’s policy and 
partly out of the irresistible momentum of forever 
asking more for their members and getting it. To 
judge from his articles in the Press, Lord Lambton 
has a touch of the quality and fire of his famous 
ancestor, the 1st Earl of Durham. His attacks 
in them on his political leader, the Prime Minister, 
are not unreminiscent of those of Disraeli on 
Peel, but, just as with Disraeli, there lies behind 
these personal attacks—however much one may 
disagree with them—the impress of an original 
and challenging mind, 
deeply interested in first 
principles. 

Lord Lambton’s thesis 
in this particular article 
was that, having failed to 
halt a slide to inflation 
and ultimate national 
bankruptcy while lulling 
the nation and itself with 
reassurances about “never 
having had it so good,” 
the Government has now 
realised that, unless it can 
obtain shelter under the 
umbrella of the Common 
Market, Britain’s economy 
is doomed. Once it is 
there the Government will 
be able to rely on the 
competition of our highly 
efficient and hard-working 
European partners to 
force British industry and 
labour to cut prices and 
eliminate restrictive prac- 
tices until we are once 
more as industrious and 
efficient as our neighbours. 
At least, that is what I 
gather Lord Lambton 
considers the Govern- 
ment’s policy to be. In- 
stead, therefore, of doing 
what he feels they have 
failed to do and educating 
the nation to face the realities of a changing world, 
the country’s rulers have apparently decided to 
place Britain under a super-national continental 
economic and political authority which will auto- 
matically do their business for them by compelling 
trade unionists and tycoons alike to conform to the 
laws of supply and demand. Already, the article 
suggested, gentlemen of the old school in club- 
chairs are hailing the coming show-down that is 
to restore, they hope, discipline to the worker and 
prosperity to the country. Nothing is being said 
publicly, but the real reason for our joining the 
Common Market is clearly understood in such 
circles. For it alone can make the country take the 
plunge into reality and cold water that it has been 
unwilling to take voluntarily. 

Yet the Government, the argument continues, 
knows that it would be fatal for Britain to enter 
the Common Market with wages and prices any 
more inflated than they are at present. A further 
round of wages and price increases during the 
coming winter would send us into the European 
tariff union with a handicap that would auto- 
matically price our goods out of every continental 
market. When the moment came for the enforced 
plunge, we should sink like a stone and never 


After its formal 


conference, but the Buganda Parliament agreed on 
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re-surface. The Government, Lord Lambton 
feels, is aware of this and is therefore resolved to 
resist the trade unions’ demands at all costs. 
Only by pegging the present wage-level and the 
export-costs of our goods can we hope to enter the 
wished-for haven of the Common Market in a 
condition to survive. Therefore, Ministers, having 
made their decision, are bound now to show back- 
bone. We shall very probably have a railway 
strike, we may even have a general strike, but the 
Government will not give way, and, as in 1926, 
the whole will triumph over the part. After which, 
we shall enter the Common Market and let the 
foreign drill-sergeant’s economic metronome make 
the pace. And under Professor Hallstein’s rigid 
directions a new Britain will arise. 

That, unless I misunderstand it, is Lord 
Lambton’s diagnosis of official thinking. Yet he 
himself gravely doubts if things will work out as 
intended. For we are too apt, he considers, to 





“ THIS MUST BE THE LAST MAJOR CONFERENCE ON UGANDA'S FUTURE BEFORE INDEPENDENCE COMES” : MR. IAIN MACLEOD, 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES, SPEAKING AS CHAIRMAN, AT THE OPENING OF THE UGANDA CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON SEPTEMBER 18. 
opening at Lancaster House on September 18, the first worki 
afternoon and was believed to get off to a good start. There was at one time a 


the meetings. 


suppose that earlier situations and precedents will 
repeat themselves. A 1926 in 1961 or 1962 may 
prove to be not a 1926 at all. For a great deal has 
happened since the General Strike of that year. 
At that time the hard core of militant labour was 
concentrated in districts remote from the capital, 
like County Durham, and it was therefore possible 
for the nation’s heart to continue to beat with the 
whole of the country’s industrial workers in virtual 
rebellion. To-day, with labour solidly entrenched 
along Western Avenue and around the perimeter 
of London and every large provincial city, a very 
different situation might arise. For this reason 
Lord Lambton thinks the Government would be 
wise to take the nation into its confidence now and 
tell it the full truth. 

It may be that in setting out these, as he feels, 
hard facts, Lord Lambton has been very much less 
than fair to the Government, which is facing the 
problem of coping with and overcoming them. 
The Prime Minister is a man of high courage who 
has never been afraid of the unknown. A genuine 
partnership on what were really equal terms 
between this country and its Commonwealth on 
one side and Western Europe on the other might 
possibly open, as the Government no doubt believes 


session took place on the following 
reat that B 


ber 18 to participate; and, in gener 
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it could, a door to a new future. Yet it seems 
doubtful whether a partnership fair to Britain is 
very likely to be conceded either by the France of 
General de Gaulle or the Germany of Chancellor 
Adenauer or of his successor—and all those other 
Germanies that lie behind it and will, in due 
course, take its place. Neither France nor Ger- 
many is in at all the same position as a Britain that 
cannot maintain itself from its own resources or 
that, bereft of its former empire, depends on foreign 
food and foreign raw materials for the very exis- 
tence of its crowded population. To assume, as 
the so-called ‘‘ Eurocrats ” of the Common Market 
tend to do, that this country is in the same 
position and can afford to enter the union on 
precisely the same terms as France or Germany is 
to ignore harsh economic reality. That Britain 
will be offered an opportunity of entering the 
Common Market is probable enough. What seems 
far from certain is that she will be allowed to 
enter it on terms ulti- 
mately tolerable for its 
people. I cannot help 
feeling, therefore, that, 
pending the dénouement, 
one way or the other, of 
the negotiations on which 
the country has embarked 
with the Six, the Govern- 
ment might be wise to 
prepare the country now 
for an alternative. And 
to do that as well as to 
render clear beyond all 
doubt the terms on which 
it can alone align itself 
with Western Europe, it 
could, I believe, do two 
things. It could, as Lord 
Lambton suggests, take 
the nation frankly into 
its confidence and set 
out, in bold Churchillian 
terms, the hard facts of 
the inescapable position in 
which, with its voluntary 
abdication of its hard- 
won imperial privileges 
and advantages, this over- 
populated island is now 
placed. And, following 
an earlier hint of the 
Prime Minister’s—made 
at the time that he 
announced the decision 
to open negotiations with 
the Six—it might serve both as an insurance 
and as a deterrent against failure if the Govern- 
ment were simultaneously to announce its inten- 
tion, in the event of a break-down of the present 
negotiations, to pursue a commercial and agricul- 
tural policy aimed solely and uncompromisingly at 
furthering and safeguarding the interests of this 
country and its producers, regardless of con- 
siderations of ideological alignment, sentiment, or 
such time-honoured devices of supposed general 
betterment as the Most Favoured Nation Clause. 
For Britain can no longer afford to be as easy- 
going about its own interests or, indeed, as generous 
to its trade competitors as in the past. We are no 
longer the affluent, easy-going nation of ample 
means we used to be and still instinctively think of 
ourselves as being. We have got to revert to a 
much more distant and harsher past, when, as in 
the days of Elizabeth I, we faced and averted 
economic strangulation in a world of vast new 
terrifying Powers and, under the cool, realist and 
uncompromisingly frugal and unsentimental policy 
of that shrewd ruler and her Ministers, little by 
little—and with cautious and ruthless bargaining — 
turned our straitened circumstances into the 
basis of a new and self-reliant prosperity. 


anda would boycott the 
a spirit of compromise 
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THE 23,124-TON TANKER, BRITISH AVIATOR, WITH BADLY-CRUSHED BOWS AFTER HER COLLISION WITH THE CRYSTAL JEWEL—SEEN IN FALMOUTH BAY. 


CHANNEL 
COLLISIONS: TWO 
FOG DISASTERS 


IN A SINGLE DAY. 


in the Channel on Septem- 
ber 23 led to two collisions 


who was on 
s killed in 


DE LARRINAGA (8869 TONS), AFTER HER COLLISION WITH THE FRENCH 
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UNEASY PEACE IN KATANGA: SCENES 
FROM THE SECESSIONIST STATE. 
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SOME U.N. TROOPS MANNING THE ENTRANCE TO THE U.N. RED CROSS HOSPITAL IN ELISABETH- 
VILLE. A MACHINE-GUN WAS MOUNTED HERE DURING THE FIGHTING. 


A GREEK SHOP-OWNER—WOUNDED BY MACHINE-GUN FIRE IN THE RECENT FIGHTING—BEING CARRIED 


TO A RED CROSS STATION ON A STRETCHER. 


On September 20 the United Nations and Katanga signed a provisional cease- 
fire which came into effect just after midnight that night. This agreement 
provided for an exchange of prisoners and a complete standstill on troop, arms 
and munition movements. The Irish troops, 155 of whom had been taken 
prisoner at Jadotville, were said to have been well treated. The cease-fire was 
reported to have been obeyed all over Katanga but the central Congolese 
Government announced that it would have to resort to “ its own means to put 
an end to the secession of Katanga.’”’ This was followed on September 24 
by the information that General Mobutu had sent troops to Luluabourg, his 
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A CROWD OF TOWNSPEOPLE QUEUEING TO BUY BREAD AT A BAKER'S IN ELISABETHVILLE, 
THE MOMENT THE FIGHTING HAD BEEN STOPPED. 


INDIAN TROOPS MANNING A MACHINE-GUN AT ELISABETHVILLE AIRPORT IN PREPARATION 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF A JET AIRCRAFT WHICH DID MUCH DAMAGE. 


MRS. TSHOMBE, WITH HER YOUNG CHILD, AT KITWE AIRPORT, NORTHERN 
RHODESIA, AFTER SAYING GOODBYE TO HER HUSBAND, ON SEPTEMBER 18. 


closest garrison to Katanga, while President Tshombe claimed that the United 
Nations had broken the cease-fire pact by moving troops into Elisabethville. 
Efforts were being made by the United Nations and Western diplomats to 
dissuade the Congo Government from launching a military attack upo 
Katanga. On September 24 President Tshombe, who had been refusing 
have any dealings with Mr. O’Brien, the U.N. chief in Katanga, agreed to 
intermediary visiting Mr. O’Brien. The setting-up of two mixed commissio 
has been proposed; one of these is to deal with the acute problems whic 
have arisen from the presence of Baluba refugees in Elisabethville. 
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“WE ALL SHARE A LIVELY CONCERN FOR INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM ": 


THE QUEEN AT 
THE SEVENTH 
COMMONWEALTH 
PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSOCIATION 
CONFERENCE. 


O* September 25, on the eve 
of an appeal by President 
Kennedy to the United Nations, 
the seventh conference of the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association was opened in West- 
minster Hall by the Queen, who 
was accompanied by the Duke of 
Edinburgh. In his speech to the 
2000 delegates from all parts of 
the Commonwealth, Mr. Mac- 
millan said: ‘Sometimes we 
seem to catch a glimpse of the 
dawn. It is, at any rate, a world 
of challenge, to which men and 
women of stout hearts must 
respond. If the world is to survive, 
it must learn to live together, 
government with government and 
people with people.” 


(Right.) 

“WE LIVE TO-DAY IN A STRANGE 

WORLD—POISED BETWEEN HOPE AND 

DESPAIR”: MR. MACMILLAN SPEAKING 
IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 
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HE loss of Mr. 
skjoeld is a calamity for the 
United Nations and indeed for many 
communities who are not members. 
He was at the height of his powers, a 
very fine intellect and at the same 


Dag Hammar- 


time a resolute man of action. Only 

the second holder of his office, he was, 

to all but the Communist states, a 

great improvement on his predecessor, and even 
they realised the superiority of his gifts and 
personality, though they could not admit them. 
He had been engaged in a venture which I regarded, 
as I still do, as an outrage. The action taken was 
obviously on his initiative, but subtleties were 
involved which were difficult to analyse and are 
more so than ever since his untimely death. Was 
he to some extent taken by surprise by the form 
taken by the attack on Katanga? Did he foresee 
the slaughter and the appalling suffering which 
it was to involve? I prefer to think not, but 
there is no evidence one way or the other and it 
is useless to speculate on the subject. 


He died when on an errand of appeasement 
and mercy and this is the role in which his memory 
will be enshrined. The prospects were fairly good, 
and though we have 
been deprived of 
his skill the irony 
of fate may bring 
it about that they 
were to a certain 
extent bettered by 
his elimination. 
Sentiment plays its 
part, even in con- 
flicts as fierce and 
uncompromising as 
that between the 
Congo and Katanga 
Governments ;sacri- 
fice toasense of duty 
cannot be deprived 
of its appeal to 
honourable minds. 


Meanwhile the 
future of the United 
Nations is at stake. 
The Russian plan 
for a trotka, or 
three equal heads 
in place of one, 
will be—and is 
already being— 
pressed harder than 
ever. This would 
mean the end of 
the United Nations 
as we have known 
it, and in particular 
of the General 
Assembly. It will 
not lack support, 
even among the 
“uncommitted,” 
a number of whom 
we have recently 
found to be heavily 
committed. Even 
were the danger of 
a troika to be 
averted, we should 
still have to face 
that of the choice 
of a new Secretary- 
General. The field 
is a relatively small 
one owing to the 
tension and dia- 
metrically opposed 
ideas and theories of East and West. What we may 
call the electoral board is very different to-day to 
what it was when Mr. Hammarskjoeld was elected, 
and its reactions are much harder to foretell. 





When the forces of the United Nations, Irish, 
Indian, and Swedish, attacked Katanga they were 
assaulting without warning the only real friend 
of the free world in central Africa. I will not 
pretend, just because Katanga was made a martyr, 
that this dissident state was free from blame. Some 
assessors on our own side who are far more com- 
petent to deal with the subject than I am assert 
that its proposals for the sharing of its great wealth 
with the rest of the Congo were inadequate. I do 
not know, but I should not find it difficult to find 
other reasons for criticism. Was there ever a war 
in which the firmest and most loyal allies did not 
quarrel? Did not Marshal Foch say that he had 
rather less respect for Napoleon since he had com- 
manded the forces of a coalition ? 


On the dais stands (left) the outgoi 
empty chair beyond Mr. Boland was 
one-minute’s silence for prayer or meditation, Mr. Boland spoke br 
On September 20, Mr. Mongi Slim of Tunisia was unanimously elected successor to Mr. Boland. 
candidate to d Mr. Hammarskjoeld, but in this matter it was thought unlikely that there would be speedy agreement. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
OUTRAGE FOLLOWED BY TRAGEDY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Of the three assailants Sweden comes out of 
the affair with by far the best record, though she 
may have had some luck in the shape of geography. 
It is grimly amusing, but at the same time tragic, 
to find Mr. Nehru protesting that when his men 
fired on ambulance cars it was because they were 
carrying reinforcements or ammunition. I do not 
say that this never happened, but I am strong 
enough in military history to be able to say that 
nineteen charges out of twenty of this sort have 
proved false, though many were honestly believed. 
The young and largely untrained troops of the 
Irish Republic bore the brunt and took a drubbing, 
but the absurd reports of their casualties have 
happily been belied. 


As an example of slightly left-of-centre com- 
ment in a paper which I read every Sunday, but 





“IN THE SHADOW OF AN IMMENSE TRAGEDY”: THE CROWDED GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS STANDING IN SILENCE AS 
A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE MR. DAG HAMMARSKJOELD. 


President, Mr. F. H. Boland (Ireland), with the U.N. Undersecretary, Mr. Andrew Cordier. Th 
. Hammarskjoeld’s. At So oomns of the sixteenth session on September 19, after the custemesy 
y in praise of the dead ~ wa “_ 
- Slim was also considered a strong 


which creeps a little further left every year, I may 
cite the Observer, which declared that the blame 
must be put “ fairly and squarely ” on those who 
had from first to last supported Katanga. This 
bellicose attitude made me consider suitable a 
quotation from Christopher Smart’s A Song to 
David : 

Beauteous the fleet before the gale, 

Beauteous the multitudes in mail, 

Ranked arms and crested heads. 

(It ruins my little joke, but the circulation of this 
periodical is so wide that there may be a reader in 
Lapland or Guatemala who does not know that 
Mr. David Astor is Editor and proprietor of the 
Observer.) 1 need not quote from purely left-wing 
opinion, but there is no sign that on this matter 
it pulls its weight. 


The latest news is relatively good, though there 
is a risk that the little detachment of Gurkhas and 
Swedes defending the airstrip and control system 
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at Kamina will share the fate of the 
Irish at Jadotville, since they are said 
to be under attack by 5000 Katanga 
tribesmen. It is horrifying to hear 
of these wild men being let loose, but 
the aggressor cannot complain and the 
slaughter has so far been suffered by 
the Katangans. Mr. Tshombe would 
appear to have ordered his single jet 
aircraft which has played so momentous a part to be 
grounded. He is, as I write, in conference with a 
delegation from the United Nations at Ndola, in 
the Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt, where a 
provisional cease-fire agreement has been signed. 
Yet optimism must be restrained. 


The major dangers concern the future of the 
North Atlantic Treaty and especially the Anglo- 
American alliance. There is evidence that in the 
latter case the divergence was grave, I will not 
say as wide as that at the time of the Port Said 
landing, but similar in nature. The Foreign Office 
expressed its grave concern about events in 
Katanga; the United States Government an- 
nounced that it supported the action taken by the 
United Nations, which made its parallel expression 
of concern look perfunctory. By now these two 
powers have 
probably come 
closer together, as 
they always have 
except for a con- 
siderable period 
after the Port Said 
incident whenever 
the United Nations, 
the North Atlantic 
Treaty, or both 
have been im- 
perilled. They 
have, however, a 
long road to travel 
before they return 
to the situation in 
which President 
Kennedy and 
what may almost 
be called his coali- 
tion Administration 
assumed office. 
How far this Ad- 
ministration as a 
whole supported 
him may not be 
precisely known 
until the archives 
are opened, but one 
can think of a 
couple of its mem- 
bers who probably 
did not do so with- 
out serious misgiv- 
ings. We must 
hope that all are 
united now, at a 
moment when we 
see slightly more 
promising signs in 
other fields, for in- 
stance, President 
Kennedy's determi- 
nation to have a 
strong Secretary- 
General—Mr. Mongi 
Slim of Tunisia 
looked likely to be 
his choice, and will 
not be excluded by 
the election as Pre- 
sident of the 
General Assembly 
; -the fall of the 
barricades in Bizerta, and even some favourable 
rumours about Berlin, though these must be 
regarded with doubt. 


al and adjourned the meeting. 


On the other hand, we dare not disregard 
the perils still ahead. On September 19, 
Mr. McNamara, the United States Secretary of 
Defence, announced that 73,000 reservists would be 
called up on October 15, making ten divisions avail- 
able for action before Christmas. Two divisions had 
already been alerted. The Air Force has been 
reinforced, not on the initiative of the President 
but on that of the Congress, which has also passed 
legislation empowering the President to send more 
destroyers, destroyer escorts, and submarines, 
particularly to the aid of Far Eastern allies but 
also to Denmark and Greece, the latter having 
been, as I wrote last week, subjected to particu- 
larly offensive threats and being now about to 
enter the lists of a General Election. It is by no 
means all plain sailing. 
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ee A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. A SPORTS ARENA WITH A RETRACTABLE DOME: A VIEW OF THE NEW SAN FRANCISCO, U.S.A. WAIT FOR YOUR LUGGAGE TO COME ROUND TO YOU: 

CIVIC ARENA WHICH HAS COST SOME 22,000,000 DOLLARS, AT THE DEDICATION CEREMONY. THE | 4 NEW “CAROUSEL DISPENSER” INSTALLED AT THE SAN FRANCISCO INTERNATIONAL 

PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE DOME IN THE RETRACTED POSITION, BUT IT CAN ALSO BE CLOSED IN AIRPORT. THE LUGGAGE ARRIVES BY CONVEYOR BELT AND IS FED TO THIS GENTLY- 
COLD OR WET WEATHER. ROTATING “ MERRY-GO-ROUND.” 


- ag, * 
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f KENYA. A GROUP OF GAME POACHERS, ON THE PLAINS NEAR NAIROBI, ROUNDED UP BY GAME WARDENS, WI 
| SOME OF THE EVIDENCE LAID OUT IN FRONT. 
The current Zoological Conference at Arusha, Tanganyika, on African wild life has been given a greater urgency 
. by the recent outburst of organised poaching in the Serengeti National Park, near Nairobi, where gangs in cars 
OFF MIAMI, U.S.A. A SURPRISE CATCH FOR A MARINE COL- |, or on bicycles have been conducting a wholesale slaughter of game. 
LECTION YACHT. DURING A SEARCH FOR RARE MARINE SPECIES, a AE egy 
THIS VESSEL’S CREW DISCOVERED THIS 1500-LB. CANNON, ENCRUSTED 
WITH MARINE GROWTHS. IT HAS BEEN TENTATIVELY IDENTIFIED 
AS SPANISH. 


PARIS. “ AIRFIX,” A EVICE FOR REPAIRING PUNCTURES IN CAR TYRES RANGOON. “TRAFALGAR SQUARE TACTICS” TRANSLATED: A GROUP OF ABOUT 100 BUDDHIST / 

DEMONSTRATED, WITH T EVICE A MIXTURE OF AIR AND A SEALING SUB- MONKS SETTLING DOWN OUTSIDE THE BURMESE PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICIAL RESIDENCE IN PROTEST / 

STANCE IS INJECTED INTO THE TURED TYRE, WHICH REFILLS IT AND MAKES AGAINST NEW CONSTITUTIONAL LEGISLATION. AS NON-VIOLENT, NON-CO-OPERATION IS AN EASTERN 
GOOD THE PUNCTURE FOR ABOUT ANOTHER 350 MILES. CONCEPT, THE DEVELOPMENT IS PERHAPS NOT SURPRISING. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


YUCCA FLATS, NEVADA, U.S.A. ONE OF THE NEW COMPLEXES OF TUNNELS BUILT BY THE 
U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION FOR UNDERGROUND NUCLEAR TESTS. 
This is a tunnel in one of the two complexes of tunnels which are ready to be put into use by 
the A.E.C. as the trial laboratory for most kinds of military and peaceful nuclear devices. 
The Commission has a reservation covering 700 square miles where, since the last underground 
explosion was set off in BRITISH SECTOR, WEST BERLIN. GENERAL LUCIUS CLAY, PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S PER- 
. i October 1958, these systems SONAL REPRESENTATIVE, CALLING ON THE BRITISH COMMANDANT, GENERAL DELACOMBE 
a, . .. of mountain chambers have On September 20, General Lucius Clay was greeted by a guard of honour formed by members of 
-,. ty been developed. the Welch Regiment when he went to call on General Rohan Delacombe, the British Commandant 
“ in Berlin. me remarks attributed to General Clay have aroused considerable controversy. 


_ 


* 


OSAKA, JAPAN. THE SHIRATORI BRIDGE PARTLY WASHED CAESAREA, ISRAEL. PABLO CASALS, THE GREAT ROME. THE SCENE AFTER A BUILDING COLLAPSED DURING THE 
AWAY BY THE FLOODS AND WINDS CAUSED BY THE TYPHOON CELLIST, AND ISAAC STERN PLAYING IN A CONCERT WHICH COURSE OF DEMOLITION ON THE MORNING OF SEPTEMBER 22. 
“ NANCY " OM SEPTEMBER 16. THIS TYPHOON, WHICH IS SAID WAS GIVEN IN THE ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE OF THE ANCIENT SIX PEOPLE WERE SLIGHTLY INJURED. THE FIVE-STOREY BUILD- 
TO BE THE WORST IN JAPAN SINCE 1934, HAS KILLED OVER 150 PORT OF CASAREA. PABLO CASALS IS EIGHTY-FIVE. THE ING ENGULFED SEVERAL VEHICLES WHICH FORTUNATELY ACTED 
AND INJURED OVER 2000 OTHERS; THOUSANDS OF HOUSES AMPHITHEATRE, ACCORDING TO SOME, MAY HAVE BEEN AS SHIELDS FOR THE PASSERS-BY. ON THE RIGHT IS THE NEW 
HAVE BEEN DESTROYED OR INUNDATED, MOSTLY AT OSAKA. BUILT BY PONTIUS PILATE. HEADQUARTERS OF THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF ITALY. 


, 


‘ 
at 


ee 





CHE SPEONO 





EAST BERLIN. COMMUNIST POLICE EVICTING A FAMILY WHICH LIVED ON THE BORDER WITH 
WEST BERLIN. MANY ESCAPES HAVE BEEN MADE THROUGH BORDER HOUSES. 5 4 , 
On uber 20, the Communist police ome the forcible eviction of families who have WEST BERLIN sora a 
living in houses which border on West Berlin. About 250 people have been affected. . AN ELECTRIFIED ANTI-RIOT FENCE BEING D 
Many people have escaped from these houses since the East Germans erected their wall. IN A PARADE CELEBRATING THE 174TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE U.S COMBTITUTION Cu SEP TunED nano. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


BUDAPEST. MR.I. T. M. PINK, THE NEW BRITISH MINISTER AT BUDAPEST (LEFT), ¥ PITCAIRN ISLAND, S. PACIFIC. BRINGING OIL AND FUEL SUPPLIES ASHORE BY } 


PRESENTING HIS CREDENTIALS TO MR. ISTVAN DOBI, THE HUNGARIAN PRESIDENT. WHALEBOAT, FROM THE TANKER BRITISH CURLEW, BACKGROUND. 1 
As reported in our issue of September 9, Mr. Pink has been appointed Minister at Hungary {| Recently the tanker British Curlew reached Pitcairn Island, with 1600 gallons of kerosene, | 
in succession to Mr. N. J. A. Cheetham; and we here show him presenting his credentials { light diesel oil, petrol and lubricating oil for the lamps, boats and lighting plant of the islanders. / 
to the Hungarian President on September 15. Mr. Pink was previously Ambassador to Chile. A Owing to the lack of a harbour, all had to be landed in small boats. / 


J 
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NEAR ROTTERDAM. A 78,000-TON TANKER, THE LARGEST TO BE BUILT IN A DUTCH KUWAIT. MEN OF THE 2ND BATTALION, THE PARACHUTE REGIMENT, WITH THE 
YARD, AFTER HER LAUNCHING ON SEPTEMBER 18. REGIMENTAL BADGE WHICH THEY CARVED ON A MASS OF SANDSTONE IN THE DESERT. 

This very large tanker, as yet unnamed, was drawn out of the yard at Roozenburg by thirteen The gradual withdrawal of the British garrison in Kuwait began on September 19, when a 
tugs. She has been built for the Esso Company and will be able to carry 77,000 tons of oil. company of the 2nd Battalion, The Parachute Regiment, left by air for Bahrein. The 
She is due for completion in December this year. remaining units were to be withdrawn in planned stages. 


if! 
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DUBLIN. THE PILGRIM-CARRYING AIRLINER WHICH CRASHED ACROSS THE DUBLIN- . ING 
BELFAST ROAD, ON SEPTEMBER 19, WITH NO CASUALTIES. y OF A MEMORIAL WINDOW FOR THE COMMONWEALTH DEAD OF THE KOREAN WAR. 

ight of September 19, a DC4 charter airliner of Starways Airline, bringing pilgrims { September 3, the President of the Republic of Korea unveiled the window, the service 

ack to Dublin from Lourdes, made a forced landing on the perimeter of the airport. All | conducted by _ Lord atee te Keres, the Rt. Rev. J. C. S. Daly, and the British 


} 
; 
sixty-nine passengers and six crew climbed out, shaken but unhurt. f » Godfrey, gave an address. } 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE MICHOUD PLANT WHICH HAS BEEN THE KARIBA DAM, SOUTHERN RHODESIA. SOME OF THE WEED, SALVINIA 


SELECTED BY N.AS.A. FOR THE PRODUCTION AND ASSEMBLY OF THE SATURN MOON ROCKET AURICULATA, WHICH HAS BEEN CAUSING SERIOUS TROUBLE ON LAKE KARIBA. 


PROJECT. THE PLANT, WHICH IS EXPECTED TO OPEN WITHIN A YEAR’S TIME, WILL PROBABLY Salvinia auriculata, the weed on Lake Kariba which has already been described in our 
pages, has now been settling round the water intakes for the underground turbines of the 


EMPLOY BETWEEN 000 AND 15,000 PEOPLE. 
m Dam. The south bank of the Dam is now being strengthened. 


TEHERAN. CROWN PRINCE REZA OF IRAN STRUGGLING ; . MOSCOW. A 1926 ALVIS ATTRACTING ATTENTION FROM 
TO GET OUT OF HIS MOTHER’S ARMS: A CHARMING FAMILY CHUNG-HUA, FORMOSA (TAIWAN). A GIGANTIC STATUE RUSSIANS IN RED SQUARE. IN THE BACKGROUND IS ST. 
GROUP OF THE SHAH, QUEEN FARAH AND THEIR SON AT OF THE BUDDHA WHICH HAS RECENTLY BEEN COMPLETED AFTER BASIL’S CATHEDRAL. THE ALVIS IS FROM LORD MONTAGU 
THE SUMMER PALACE ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF TEHERAN. FOUR YEARS’ WORK. THE STATUE IS 72 FT. HIGH AND IS MADE OF BEAULIEU’S MUSEUM AND IS BEING DRIVEN BY 
CROWN PRINCE REZA WAS BORN ON OCTOBER 21, 1960, OF BRONZED CONCRETE. THE INTERIOR HOUSES 500 SMALL MR. P. REDFERN AND MR. F. BASNETT ON A 10,000-MILE 
AND IS THE HEIR TO THE THRONE. STATUES AND A MAGNIFICENT VIEW CAN BE SEEN FROM THE EYES. TOUR THROUGH RUSSIA, TURKEY AND THE BALKANS. 


I et 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. THE “BRAIN CELL” 
rs :A 

ROTTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS. PRINCESS BEATRIX LAUGHING WHEN THE CORD WITH WHICH SHE BUILDING FOR THE NEW NORTH CAMPUS OF CUNARD TOACURRY G2uLSUS. 

WAS UNVEILING A MEMORIAL PLAQUE BROKE AT THE OPENING OF THE DIJKZIGT HOSPITAL ON SEPTEMBER 18. A THE BUILDING WILL HOUSE ADMINISTRATIVE AND F ' 

DOCTOR CAME TO THE ASSISTANCE OF THE PRINCESS. SHE 1S SEEN HERE SHOWING THE CORD TO THE BURGOMASTER. THE NEW 6,500,000-DOLLAR COLLEGE WHICH IS TO mAVE ppm 
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THE END OF AN AULD SANG. 
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“ CULLODEN.” By JOHN PREBBLE.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


4 er latest contribution to Jacobite history is 
also one of the best, for not only has the 
author been at very great pains to get his facts 
right, but he has produced a good many new ones, 
and his approach to his subject is eminently 
objective. It is true that in the process he has 
exploded a number of fallacies, and he may not 
prove too popular with the more sentimental of 
his readers, but he has cleared up more than one 
point long in dispute and as a description of 
Scotland in the middle of the 18th century, 
Mr. Prebble’s book is in a class by itself. 


The Jacobites were far from fortunate in their 
choice of battlefields and generals. Killiecrankie 
might have proved an exception had Dundee not 
been killed in the hour of victory, but few positions 
could have been worse than that which James II 
took up at the Boyne—if he had wanted to make a 
stand against William, the line of the southern 
Ulster hills about Slieve Gullion would surely have 
suited his purpose better, while Aughrim and 
Sheriffmuir were lost by the death of one general 
and the incompetence of another. Against these 
disasters Prestonpans and Falkirk stand out as a 
tribute to the ability of Charles Edward, which 
makes his faulty 
strategy and worse 
tactics at Culloden 
the more remark- 
able. The later 
Stuarts were, in- 
deed, nothing like 
so ineffective in 
the field as is 
frequently stated: 
Charles I was no 
mean general, 
Rupert was a born 
leader of men, and 
Culloden was the 
only battle Charles 
Edward ever lost, 
while, on the 
wrong side of the 
family blanket, 
Berwick was one 
of the greatest 
commanders of 
his age; finally, 
whatever may 
have been the 
political short- 
comings of James 
II he was among 
the founders of 
the Royal Navy. 
The trouble was 
that the right 
general was never 
in the right place 
at the right time: 
one of these 
occasions was the Scottish campaign in the early 
weeks of 1746. 


The victory at Falkirk was the Prince’s last 
chance, for such was the panic caused in Edinburgh 
by the result of the battle that had he followed up 
his success he could almost certainly have re- 
occupied the city with incalculable effects upon the 
subsequent campaign; the shadow of failure, 
however, was upon him, and he made no attempt 
to turn his advantage to account. Indeed, the 
ultimate consequences of the fighting at Falkirk 
were the very opposite of its immediate effects. 
The news that the Government forces had once 
more been defeated came as a severe shock to 
George II and the ruling oligarchy in London, and 
only Sir John Cope, the “ hero’ of Prestonpans, 
appeared to display no particular concern at what 
had occurred. Cumberland, now that the prospects 
of a French invasion had become exceedingly 
remote, hurried North to take over the command 
of his father’s forces and his appearance in the 
field was the signal for the Jacobite troops to 


disperse. 


As always, large numbers of the clansmen had 
gone off to their homes after the battle with such 
booty as they had been able to secure, and the 
effect of these desertions was to render it quite 
impossible for the Prince to resist Cumberland with 


BY THE SWISS MILITARY ARTIST, DAVID MORIER (1705-1770). 


any prospect of success. It was therefore decided 
to abandon the siege of Stirling Castle, which had 
been somewhat unwisely undertaken, and to 
retire to the North in the hope of consolidating the 
Jacobite position there until such time as it might 
be possible to take the offensive. Had this 
strategy been adopted immediately after the with- 
drawal from England, there might have been 
something to be said for it, since in that case 
Charles Edward would have had time to make the 
necessary preparations to resist Cumberland when 
he began his invasion of the Highlands. With the 
Government troops hard upon the heels of the 
Jacobites it was but the counsel of despair and 
so the Prince regarded it; personally he would 
have preferred to have fought where he stood, but 
he was overruled, and the retreat accordingly 
took place. 


When the two armies approached one another 
early in April the Jacobite commanders realised 
that in the open field the odds against them would 
be enormous, and they sought to minimise ther 
by effecting a surprise. With this end in view 
it was decided to make a night attack upon Cumber- 
land’s position, and that such a proposal should 





have been adopted is in itself eloquent proof of the 
straits to which the Jacobites had been reduced, 
for of all the operations of war such a manceuvre 
is one of the most difficult to execute, and for 
success it requires a trained and veteran army, 
which was just what Charles Edward lacked. No 
wonder it failed. 


At seven o’clock on the morning of Wednesday 
most of the clansmen were back on the moor in roughly 
the same position they had taken twenty-four hours 
earlier. They were bitter, confused and angry. Some 
broke from the ranks and went foraging, seeking meal 
in the poor cottages above Nairn Water, cattle that 
they could slaughter. Below, in Culloden House, 
senior officers drank the last of the sixty hogsheads of 
claret that had been found in the Lord President's 
cellars. Duncan Forbes’ steward, who had prepared a 
roast side of lamb and two fowls, told the Prince that 
they would be on the table soon. “I cannot eat,” 
he said, ‘‘ while my men are starving.” 


Mr. Prebble gives an excellent account of the 
battle itself but he is surely wrong in saying that 
the men of the Irish Picquets “sp®ke French.” 
This was true of the officers but the bulk of the 
other ranks were to speak Irish for some years yet. 


The author has much to say about the atrocities 
which were committed by the victors, and the 
careful examination which he has made of them 
clearly proves that they have not been exaggerated 


A COPY OF THIS PAINTING IS ILLUSTRATED IN THE BOOK UNDER REVIEW. 
Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. Crown copyright reserved. 


by historians of 
the period. That 
the English 
soldiers should 
have been deaf 
to all appeals to 
mercy is perhaps 
understandable, 
as they were 
acting on orders. 


‘* Our men,’’ 
wrote an English THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK RE- 
officer, * what VIEWED ON THIS PAGE: MR. JOHN 


with killing the PRESSLE. 
enemy, dabbling 
their feet in the 
blood, and 


splashing it 


Mr. John Prebble was born in 
Edmonton, Middlesex, in 1915 and 
was educated in Canada and London. 
He has worked as a feature writer 
and columnist on the Sunday 
Express and the Sunday Dispatch. 
about one Mr. Prebble has published several 
another, looked beotes por pa, Age Without 
like so many ity” an “* My reat Aunt 

0 Appearing Day," and he has also 
butchers."’ What done much radio and television 
was worse was work. 


that in carrying 

out the policy of terrorisation ordered by the 
British Government, renegade Scots committed as 
many horrors as 
the English. No 
quarter was given, 
and the wounded 
Jacobites were 
dragged out from 
their hiding- 
places, drawn up 
in line, and des- 
patched by 
platoon firing: the 
few who survived 
had their brains 
beaten out by the 
stocks of the 
English muskets. 
A barn in which 
several wounded 
Highlanders had 
taken refuge was 
set on fire, and as 
the unhappy in- 
mates, half suffo- 
cated with smoke, 
tried to get out, 
they were driven 
back at the point 
of the bayonet by 
the soldiers 
stationed round 
the shed, and 
roasted in the 
flames. 


HIGHLANDERS AND HANOVERIAN TROOPS FIGHTING AT CULLODEN, THE BATTLE WHICH ENDED JACOBITE HOPES IN 1746: FROM A PAINTING 


Unlike Charles 
Edward after 
Prestonpans, his 
German cousin allowed the wounded to remain 
untended on the field of battle for two whole days, 
and then sent out parties to finish off any who might 
still be alive. This was done, it may be added, on 
the pretext that the Prince had issued instructions 
that no quarter was to be given, which was a 
deliberate falsification of the facts. 


With Culloden began the death-agony of the 
traditional Highlands. 


Once the chiefs lost their powers, many of them 
lost also any parental interest in their clansmen. 
During the next 100 years they continued the work of 
Cumberland’s battalions. Land which they had once 
held on behalf of their tribe now became theirs in fact 
and law. They wore the tartan and kept a piper to 
play at their board, but profit and land-rents replaced 
a genuine pride in race. that they might lease their 
glens and braes to sheepfarmers from the Lowlands 
and England they cleared the crofts of men, women 
and children, using police and soldiers where necessary. 
The descendants of those who had fought for the 
Prince, or against him, were sent in thousands to 
Canada. It was a new transportation, but this time 
the laird was responsible, not the Government. 


In more ways than one, therefore, Culloden 
was the “ End of an Auld Sang.” 





*“ Culloden.” By John Prebble. Illustrated. With 
Maps. (Secker and Warburg; 30s.) 
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ARCH HOLOGICAL SECTION NO. 2067. 








EXCAVATING THE MANNAEAN CITADEL OF HASANLU ; 
AND NEW LIGHT ON SEVERAL MILLENNIA OF 
PERSIAN AZERBAIJAN. 


By ROBERT H. DYSON, Jr., Director of the Hasanlu Project of the University Museum of Philadelphia and the 
Archeological Service of Iran ; Assistant Curator, Near Eastern Section, University Museum. 


The Hasanlu Project of the University Museum of 
Philadelphia, the Metropolitan Museum of Art of 
New York City, and Iranian Archa@ological Service 
has completed two seasons of field work since it last 
reported on excavations at the big mound of Hasanlu 
near the southern shore of Lake Urmia, in Azerbaijan, 
Ivan (I1.L.N., Jan. 23 and Feb. 13, 1960). During 
this time exciting new material has been recovered 
dealing with the little-known Manna@ans of the 
early first millennium B.C. while, at the same time, 
the arch@ological horizon has been expanded as far 
back as 5000 B.C. In view of this progress tt seems 
appropriate to resume the presentation of these dis- 
covertes in order to bring the results of the expeditions’ 
work up to date. 


4 initial aim of the Project as previously 
stated was the establishment of an over-all 
chronological pattern for the Hasanlu area with 
the hope that subsequent excavation would be able 
to expand the content of each of the cul- 
tural phases established by stratigraphic 
soundings. By the end of 1958 three 
major phases had been firmly established 
in the Outer Town and on the Citadel 
Mound at Hasanlu: namely, a Grey Ware 
Phase (1000-800 B.c.); a Button-base 
Phase (1200-1000 B.c.), and a Painted 
Orange Ware Phase (c. 2000 B.c.). It 
was known that at least one other level 
overlay this sequence—a Triangle Ware 
Phase of uncertain date. While this work 
was going on, trial soundings were made 
at three small mounds in the area: Pisdeli 
Tepe, Dalma Tepe and Hajji Firuz Tepe. 
At Pisdeli Tepe surface sherds of Button- 
base and Painted Orange Ware type were 
picked up overlying a deep deposit 
characterised by a pottery of yellowish 
colour decorated with bands of geometric 
patterns in black-brown paint (Fig. 4, 
upper, and Fig. 6, upper). Small objects 
included spindle whorls, sickle blades and 
knives of grey chert and black and trans- 
lucent obsidian, small bone awls and one 
clay animal figurine. The assemblage 
had much in common in style and level 
of cultural achievement with the northern 
Ubaid materials as known from Tepe 
Gawra, in Iraq, and the material was 
tentatively classed as a local Ubaid-type 
culture. A C-14 date placing the period 
around 3500 B.c. confirms this evaluation. 
Structures of mud-brick were observed 
but not excavated, while animal bones 
indicated a typical Neolithic barnyard 
with cattle, sheep/goat and perhaps dogs. 
The growing of crops, indicated by sickle 
blades, raises an interesting question in 
view of the fact that most of the present- 
day agriculture in the valley requires 
irrigation. On the other hand, the site is 
near the side of the valley and a single 
grain crop is at present harvested on the hill 
slopes using only natural rainfall for water. 

To the south-west of Hasanlu, also near a slope, 
the small site of Dalma Tepe was examined on 
two occasions for the expedition by Mr. Charles 
Burney, of Manchester University. Unexpectedly, 
an entirely new form of painted pottery was dis- 
covered (Fig. 6, centre; Fig. 4, lower). The pot- 
tery was painted in over-all geometric designs in 
a purplish-red paint on a buff ground. It was 
hand-made and full of straw and often burnished. 
The designs appeared in a complicated narrow- 
line, as well as in bold, sweeping patterns of a 
wide-line style. Spiral, lozenge and zigzag pat- 
terns predominated. In both style and fabric 
this pottery was totally distinct from the Pisdeli 
ware. Beaker shapes were common with flared- 
out or turned-in rims. Shallow dishes and occa- 
sional “ fruit-stand ”’ vessels also occurred. Small 
objects included spindle whorls, tiny stone beads, 
chert blades and polishing pebbles. Fragmentary 
plastered walls and floors were observed. Most 
startling of all was the discovery above this new 
painted ware of a stratum of impressed wares 
such as had never been discovered before in Iran 
(Fig. 5). These appeared in a variety of forms 





narrow 


made by impressing the wet clay with sticks, 
fingers, reeds, etc., sometimes over the entire 
surface, at others only in limited panels. The 
methods immediately recall the Barbotine wares 
from the eastern Mediterranean and some sherds 
from the Syrian ’Amuq, which are similarly decor- 
ated. A few sherds of identical type (stick- 
impressed, pinched and knobbed) are preserved 
from Nuzi in the collection of the Peabody 
Museum at Harvard. Unfortunately, their con- 
text as excavated is one of mixed Hassuna-Ubaid 
materials which does not allow any certainty as 
to where in the Iraq sequence they belong. That 
they are pre-Ubaid is virtually certain. Thus the 
new Dalma material should date to the fifth 
millennium B.c., at least in part. Since its dis- 
covery it has been collected from sites as far south 
as Tepe Giyan and as far east as Takht-i-Suleiman. 

At Hajji Firuz Tepe a much longer sequence 
was produced providing rare surface sherds of 





FIG. 1. PLAN OF THE HASANLU CITADEL AT THE END OF THE 1960 EXCAVATIONS. 
THIS IS THE PERIOD OF THE GREY WARE PHASE (1000-800 B.C.). 


At the lower left can be seen the column bases of the pillared hall of Burned Build- 
ing II (B.B.II); in the upper centre are those of Burned Building I (B.B.I). A 
pa alley, ‘“‘ South Street,” separates the two complexes. From the 
central court of B.B.I a flight of i 
in the general direction of the West Gate (top righ 
is in Persian Azerbaijan, that is to say in N.W. Iran, not far from the Turkish 
frontier and just south of the southern extremity of Lake Urmia. 


Painted Orange Ware, a phase of Pisdeli Ware, a 
phase of Dalma Wares, and a basal phase of Hajji 
Firuz Ware (Fig. 6). This latter pottery was 
rarely painted in a kind of fugitive red paint in 
simplified geometric patterns tending toward zig- 
zags. More often the sherds were plain. Plaster 
floors were indicated. Some vessel forms appeared 
to be oval rather than round, and all appeared to 
be of simple bowl and jar forms without elabora- 
tion. The date of this material remains undeter- 
mined but is obviously quite early, probably 
belonging also to the fifth millennium B.c. 

In 1960 the expedition was faced with the 
question of verifying this sequence of prehistoric 
levels at the main site of Hasanlu itself. The 
Citadel Mound, towering 25 metres above canal 
water-level, presented formidable obstacles. Aside 
from the cost and difficulty of removing a sizeable 
quantity of earth to its base, there was the diffi- 
culty of penetrating the Grey Ware levels in 
sufficient area without destroying important build- 
ing remains. The availability of all three pre- 
historic periods on the surface in nearby mounds 
made an extensive deep sounding economically 
extravagant. As a solution to this problem the 
local well-digger was hired to dig a well from the 


steps leads to a paved area on the righ 


R) and" Gete Street” 


Hasanlu 


lowest area excavated on the Citadel Mound to 
the watertable which had already been reached at 
five points in the Outer Town where Painted 
Orange Ware strata form the lowest levels. The 
well-digger was very dubious about doing this as 
he could not guarantee that we would strike 
water! The well was sunk from 1.20 metres (i.¢., 
10 metres below highest datum) down in the 
Button Base levels underlying the burned Grey 
Ware Iron Age buildings in the central depression 
of the mound. A shaft 14 metres in diameter was 
cut with the sherds retrieved saved by measured 
levels. The sequence was as follows: Button Base 
(second millennium B.c.), 2 metres; Painted Orange 
Ware (third millennium B.c.), 6.50 metres; Pisdeli 
Ware (fourth millennium B.c.), 6 metres; Im- 
pressed Dalma Ware (fifth millennium .B.c.), 
3 metres (with the lowest half metre or so under 
water). The basic sequence was thus confirmed to 
that point and operations were suspended for 
reasons of safety and lack of equipment. The 
presence of the remaining two phases was indicated 
at the same time by fill in the adjoining area in 
the Grey Ware phase which produced both painted 
Dalma Ware and painted Hajji Firuz Ware out of 
context. Apparently these sherds were brought 
up from below by well-diggers or drain-diggers in 
ancient times and thrown out on the surface. 
There can be no doubt that both phases lie some- 
where below. Thus the expedition has established 
the basic sequence of cultural phases at Hasanlu. 
The next step is to make horizontal area-excava- 
tions in the early cultures where they lie 
on the surface at the adjacent mounds. 
During 1961 the season is being devoted 
to this project under the direction of 
the Acting Field Director, T. Cuyler 
Young, Jr. 

While achieving success with its probe 
of the early periods, the expedition was 
also concerned with the problem of the 
later post-Grey Ware levels on the Cita- 
del. In 1960 these levels were consider- 
ably clarified through the excavation of 
the highest point of the mound (datum 
points having been re-established on the 
more usable stone-slab thresholds of the 
Grey Ware level). Now documented 
stratigraphically is a late Islamic level 
(Period I) which has mostly disappeared 
by erosion; a Mystery level (Period I), 
which consists of a very large building 
set in part on a platform built of square 
bricks set on edge against the remains of 
the older fortification wall; and a Triangle 
Ware phase (Period III). 

The Mystery phase structure must 
belong to the period from Achzmenian 
to Sassanian times but a lack of artifacts 
makes it impossible to document at 
present. The absence of glazed pottery 
may be an indication that the date is 
pre-Sassanian. It is quite possible that 
the cist graves, which we have taken to 
be probably Parthian, belong to this 
Mystery phase as they lie around the 
building and are dug into the ruins of 
underlying Triangle Ware houses. 

Period III, or the Triangle Ware phase 
itself, remains something of an enigma. 
It is clear that the entire Citadel wall 
was reused with rows of rooms built along 
its inner side. The pottery appears to 
differ markedly from the Grey Ware 
which lies below (Period IV), and is 
largely buff or brown with a quantity of burnished 
red-slipped ware in the form of large bowls. A 
few parallels suggest that it could be Median or 
early Achemenian but this remains very in- 
definite. More encouraging is the recovery of 
enough charcoal for radio-carbon tests which 
should help to define the chronological problem 
more closely. 

While all of this work is essential to the de- 
velopment of a wider understanding of the cultural 
history of the area, nevertheless the major con- 
cern of the expedition was the clearing of additional 
building units of the burned Grey Ware phase 
(Period IV), thought to belong to the early 
Mannzan peoples of this region. Considerable 
progress was achieved in this respect with the 
extension of the excavated areas to the south and 
east of Burned Building I and into the central 
depression north of that Building, and the plan 
(Fig. 1) shows the extent of our discoveries. 

A number of changes in plan which involve 
the building of walls of poor quality and the 
cutting-up of the original architectural form of the 
buildings as well as the robbing of numerous areas 
of paving—all before the fire—indicate a change 
of major proportions at the [Continued opposite, above. 
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4000 YEARS OF HASANLU: THE MANNAZANS AND THEIR PREDECESSORS. 
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original building (a possibility well within reason, given the constant raiding 
in this area during the period), or else in some way the social administration 
of the Citadel, or at least this part of it, had broken down. The problem of 
who built as opposed to who controlled Hasanlu at the time of the sacking 
remains an intriguing one. From the fallen brickwork near the doorway 
leading to the stairway of B.B. II was found a handsome ritual vessel in the 
form of a small bowl being held in a sculptured hand (Fig. 17). From above 
it is being held in the paws and jaws of a lion (Fig. 18). The main body of 
the vessel is made of an archaic form of blue glass, often called ‘“‘ Egyptian 
blue.”” Parts of the vessel, such as the finger-nails, decorative rosettes, lions’ 
head and paws, etc., retain fragments of gold foil. On the front of the bowl 
recline two human-headed winged bulls. An opening passes through the 
mouth of the lion to the handle. Similar vessels in stone are known from 
northern Syria and Anatolia, Palestine and Egypt. In some instances they 





FIG. 3. THE ENTRANCE TO B.B.II, SHOWING, LEFT, A PAVED PLATFORM WITH SMALL STELE; 
AND (RIGHT) A TALL STELE (UNDECORATED) BESIDE THE DOORWAY. 
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have just the hand or just the lion. The present specimen, which measures 
14 cm. in length, is unique in combining both elements with the Assyrian 
style bulls on a single object. Its ritual character is suggestive of a religious 
aspect to the buildings. From the same room came the stone object seen in 
Fig. 12. It is a long squared bar of stone with one end decorated in a highly 
stylised ram’s head with a sweeping horn encircling the eye and the forelimb 
reduced to a raised triangle. One side of the stone was badly burned by the 
intense heat of the fire, which also burned the surrounding brick walls red 
through their 1.20 metre thickness. The shape of the object suggests that it 
may have served as a bolt for a door of the room. Its abstract quality stands 
in stark contrast to the realism of the lion’s head on the ritual vessel just 
described. On the floor of the second room of B.B. II and on the floor of 
the great pillared hall were recovered the battered and extensively burned 
traces of forty-four bodies. Most of these were female, to judge by the orna- 
ments of strings of beads, bracelets and pins and the [Continued below, left. 
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LINE STYLES. BOTH FULL OF STRAW TEMPER. 





WITH TUBES, COMBS, STICKS AND FINGERS, PINCHING AND KNOBBING. 


AND HAJJi FIRUZ ARE PROBABLY 5000-4000 B.C. 
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/ FIG. 4 (ABOVE) PAINTED POTTERY FROM ! FIG. 6. EXAMPLES OF A TYPE NEVER PREVIOUSLY FOUND IN IRAN: AN / FIG. 6. THE EARLIEST POTTERY TYPES OF i 
; PISDELI; (BELOW) THE EARLIER POTTERY FROM ASSORTMENT OF FRAGMENTS OF IMPRESSED POTTERY FROM DALMA TEPE. Y 
DALMA TEPE, USING BOTH WIDE AND NARROW- { 5TH MILLENNIUM, MOST PROBABLY. THE TECHNIQUES USED INCLUDE IMPRESSING j DALMA; AND (BOTTOM) HAJJI FIRUZ. DALMA 
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HASANLU: (TOP) PISDELI, ¢ 3500 B.C.; (MIDDLE) 





Continued.) absence of weapons, while two 
at least appear to have been soldiers to 
judge by their crushed copper helmets 
(both conical and crested) and side arms. 
The heavily-ornamented ladies were very 
young, mostly pre-adolescent and in some 
cases still children. In a number of in- 
stances a single pin in the form of a cast 
bronze lion on an iron shaft, or in other 
instances groups of three of these pins, 
were found associated with the body. 
Each pin when intact had a copper ring 
and a piece of copper chain, perhaps to 
fasten it to clothing. In one case a kind 
of copper clip was found on the attach- 
ment end of the chain. Fifty-eight of 
these lions were recovered, for the first 
time from an indisputable context which 
establishes their period and gives some 
evidence as to their use. Scattered over 
the floor on the eastern side of the hall 
were burned and shattered fragments of 
ivory. Some of these fragments were 
decorated by incision and showed rampant 
rams flanking a sacred tree. Others were 





Continued.) A doorway flanked by a pair 
of columns occupies the centre and left 
part of the piece. Against the right 
column rests part of an animal’s head 
above which a scaling ladder reaches the 
top level. In the upper right fragments of 
two round shields represent the attacker 
mounting the ladder and the defender 
holding him off from above. The feet 
above the capitals, on the other hand, 
appear to be those of an animal rather 
than a man. Could the defender have 
been mounted? Or are these really human 
feet rendered in an unfamiliar style? The 
latter suggestion would seem to make 
better sense in terms of general composi- 
tion and the known parallels in sculpture. 
Unfortunately, the rest of the piece has 
not been found—but then, the hall is not 
completely excavated. Fig. 16 shows a 
finely-made cloisonné knife handle built 
up of thin gold ribbon and blue and white 
paste. The scene shows a soldier with 
conical helmet and ear-flaps resting his 
_/ left elbow on what appears to be a long 








carved in low relief and showed men, 
horses, floral elements, and, most interest- 
ing, what appears to be part of a battle 
scene (Fig. 15). [Continued opposite. \. 





FIG. 7. A STOREROOM OF B.B.II (SEE FIG. 1), SHOWING THE HUGE PITHOI IN WHICH 
WERE STORED WINE, BEER AND GRAIN FOR THE CITADEL. THE CENTRAL STONE 
SUPPORTED A POST. 


sword or staff. His right hand may be 
seen just below his elbow—apparently he 
has brought his right arm around the 
object and is holding it [Continued overleaf. 
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TREASURES FROM 
HASANLU—GOLD, 
SILVER AND IVORY; 
AND A UNIQUE 
WOOD SCULPTURE 
OF A HORSEMAN. 


Continued.| toward himself with his lower 
arm and wrist. Equally unique is the 
horse and rider carved in relief on a 
wooden slab and preserved by the fire 
which charred the wood (Fig. 13). The 
figure turns sideways and holds his left 
arm out and down. He appears to wear 
a beard. Fragments of a second horse 
were also found with several strips of wood 
which suggest that the whole made up 
some small piece of furniture. At the 
present writing the rider is the oldest piece 
of wooden sculpture known from Iran. 
From the storage rooms of B.B. II came 
a mass of smashed copper, bronze and 
iron horse trappings, bits, buttons and 


paraphernalia. One small room contained 
a mass of beads of shell. carnelian FIG. THE ONLY PAINTED VESSEL OF ITS KIND FOUND AT HASANLU FIG. 9. A BURNISHED TRIPOD POT OF LIGHT BROWN WARE WITH 
’ , 


uartz lass paste . 1 bel AND CLEARLY AN IMPORT: A RECONSTRUCTION SHOWING THE A LIGHTLY INCISED DECORATION. THE THREE HANDLES ARE 
q » & and » (nn : FRIEZE OF STAGS PURSUED BY A CURIOUS BEAST TOPPED WITH KNOBS, WHICH MAY BE STYLISED BIRDS. 
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| FIG. 12. MOST PROBABLY A DOOR-BOLT: A PIECE OF FINELY-GRAINED IGNEOUS STONE IN THE FORM OF A HIGHLY STYLISED RAM, THE a 
t HORN SURROUNDING THE EYE, THE FORELIMB BECOMING A SIMPLE TRIANGLE , 
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4 FIG. 13. PROBABLY THE EARLIEST WOODEN SCULPTURE KNOWN FROM IRAN: | FIG.14 ACONICAL HELMET OF COPPER, TYPICAL OF THOSE 
A FIRE-PRESERVED WOOD SLAB SHOWING A HORSE AND RIDER, ONE OF THE WORN IN THE LATE ASSYRIAN PERIOD. FOUND AMONG 
K EARLIEST IRANIAN RIDING SCENES RUBBLE IN STORAGE ROOMS OF B.B.II. 
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Continued.} Half of ome of the carnelian beads bore three or four cuneiform signs—part of a dedicatory 
inscription written in Akkadian but unfortunately mostly broken away. Careful cleaning of the remaining beads 
has failed to show any similar signs or any fragments of this particular bead. The Akkadian signs, along with about 
a. dozen cylinder seals from the floor of the main hall done in late Assyrian style, add additional support to the 
assumed cultural connections with Assyria at this time. Additional evidence lies in the conical copper helmet 
(Fig. 14) decorated by three ribs around the base. The uppermost rib forms a pair of snake-like elements which 
stand up on either side above the front. A second, similar helmet is now in the collection of the University Museum. 
Identical helmets may be seen on late Assyrian reliefs from Nimrud, but the style-is also close to the helmet form 
known to the north in Urartu. Near the south-east door to the main hall of B.B. II, on the outside, was recovered 4 
the handsome horse-head rhyton or drinking cup seen in Fig. 10. The vessel was badly bent and in fragments when 
found and only partly preserved, yet its sensitive rendering and naturalism are most striking and stand in curious 
contrast to much of the heavily stylised work seen in other objects. The inner cup is not preserved as it was in the 
case of the ram’s-head rhyton (Fig. 11) which was found on the floor of the central courtyard of B.B. I. The ram’s 
head had inlaid eyes and nostril of blue glass while the border of the drinking edge was decorated with a band of small 
repoussé animals covered with silver. The horns originally also had a silver overlay. From both areas much 
broken pottery has been recovered. It is usually buff, red and grey-black and highly burnished. Typical vessel 
shapes have been illustrated in our previous report. Rarely, on the other hand, do vessels of unusual type appear. 
One of these, now in the collection of the Metropolitan Museum, is a burnished light brown tripod pot with three loop 
handles topped by curious knobs (Fig. 9). The vessel, badly smashed when found, has been expertly restored. It 
bears a band of decoration made by slightly incising the surface. Another and most exciting piece consisted of a 
handful of fragments found out of context and in the upper levels of the mound. It is one of the rare painted vessels 
{aa 16. A FINE GOLD CLOISONNE sour showing non-geometric motifs so far found at Hasanlu. It had been carefully repaired in ancient times as shown 
| HANDLE, SHOWING A WARRIOR WEARING A by the repair holes along some of the cracks. The vessel is a creamy colour with a purplish-brown paint. A water- ‘s 
| nT AMD A CONICAL HELMET. FOUND On colour restoration of it is presented in Fig. 8. Enough sherds of the original remained to provide the profile and a 
THE FLOOR OF THE PILLARED HALL OF large part of the animal frieze. The handle has been restored from the scars which clearly indicate its flat, strap-like 
! BB. Il. iv form. The spout was not found but may have been a simple straight one, or conceivably could have been bent. 
ie It did not attach to the rim as is common in the Grey Ware phase. The knob under the spout is derived [Continued above. } 
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trap-like 
bent. 


FIG. 10. A BADLY DAMAGED HORSE’S HEAD RHYTON FOUND JUST OUTSIDE THE BACK DOOR 
OF B.B.Il. NO TRACE OF INLAY. THE STYLE IS UNUSUALLY NATURALISTIC. 


Continued.] from similar features in the 
Grey Ware phase which are, however, 
more pronounced. In general form 
and texture the vessel seems more 
likely to be related to pottery from 
the Triangle Ware phase and perhaps 
Ziwiye than any other. A Mystery 
period context seems unlikely as a 
possibility. The great interest of the 
vessel lies in its uniqueness at 
Hasanlu. It immediately recalls the 
painted wares at Tepe Sialk in 
Cemetery B, and in feeling is also re- 
lated to somewhat later Phrygian 
wares in central Anatolia. At 
Hasanlu it is clearly an import— 
which in itself indicates the difference 
in the nature of the cultural events 
taking place in central Iran at Sialk 
as opposed to those in the Zagros 
region. Whatever else may be con- 
cluded, it seems clear that this pot- 
tery has a separate history from the 
burnished grey wares which are the 
standard local product of the early 
first millennium B.C., and we are left 
with the still unsatisfactorily-answered 
question of the identity of its makers. 
It may be, as has been suggested, 
that they were the Indo-Iranians, but 
if that is the case they entered Iran 
to the east of Lake Urmia and re- 
mained strangers to Hasanlu. 
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BLUE GLASS, THE HORNS AND DECORATIVE BAND WITH SILVER. 


o 
FIG. 11. A COPPER RAM’S HEAD RHYTON FROM B.B.1. THE EYES AND NOSTRIL INLAID WITH 4 


FIG. 15. AN IVORY FRAGMENT SHOWING A SIEGE, WITH A LADDER SET AGAINST A BUILDING AND ROUND SHIELDS INDICATING SOLDIERS 


GRAPPLING IN THE ASSAULT. THE FEET, HOWEVER, (TOP LEFT) SEEM ANIMAL. 
af 
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FIGS. 17 AND 18. A MOST REMARKABLE RITUAL VESSEL OR SPOON, MADE OF THE ARCHAIC BLUE GLASS, KNOWN AS “EGYPTIAN BLUE.” THE BACK 1S IN THE FORM OF AN OUTSTRETCHED HAND 


WITH A ROSETTE AND (ORIGINALLY) NAILS OF GOLD FOIL. 


LIGHTER PARTS ARE THE SURVIVING GOLD FOIL. A SIMPLER SPOON OF THE SAME TYPE WAS FOUND AT HAZOR. 


LanNUe NNER IRIE 


THE TOP SHOWS A LION'S HEAD, WITH ITS TONGUE RESTING IN THE BOWL, WHILE THE FORE-PAWS EMBRACE THE BOWL. ALL THE 
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100 YEARS AGO—DISASTERS, TREASON, 
WAR AND ARTILLERY. 





































THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA: UNION TROOPS ATTACKING CONFEDERATE PRISONERS 
IN THE STREETS OF WASHINGTON. (From the I.L.N. of Sep. 14, 1861.) 
It was generally felt that Confederates had maltreated the wounded and prisoners after 
the battle of Bull Run. The guards were hard put to ward off the revengeful Union 
men. This incident is an illustration of the tension which had mounted. 





ON A CHARGE OF TREASON: MR. FAULKNER, THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO FRANCE, 
WAS ARRESTED AT BROWN’S HOTEL, WASHINGTON. (From the I.L.N. of Sep. 14, 1861.) 
Mr. Faulkner returning from France was arrested, suspected of having strong Southern 
tendencies. It was found that when he was in France he had been purchasing arms from 
French manufacturers for the use of the Confederate States. 









A DISASTER TO THE GREAT EASTERN: “TABLES AND CHAIRS WERE DANCING A 
HORNPIPE; THE STOVE MOST HEARTILY JOINED IN THE FUN, AND THE DANCERS 
SEEMED DETERMINED TO BREAK DOWN ALL THE WICELY-TURNED MAHOGANY 
COLUMNS AND BANISTERS, WHICH SNAPPED LIKE GLASS."’ ( From the I.L.N. of Sep. 28, 1861) 





(Above.) 

FATAL RAILWAY ACCI- 
DENT AT KENTISH 
TOWN, ON THE HAMP- 
STEAD JUNCTION LINE: 
SCENE OF THE DISASTER 
On SEPTEMBER 2, 1861. 


thousands of people 
collected in the fields 
and up the embank- 
ment at each side of 
the bridge. Two or 
three of the smashed 
carriages formed one 
monster fire that shot 
up its flames to an im- 
mense height.” 
(From the LL.N. of 
Sep. 7, 1861.) 


(Right.) 

SOME OFFICERS AND 
PRIVATES OF THE HON. 
ARTILLERY COMPANY OF 

LONDON, 1861. 

The men are (left to 
right): Sergeant and 
Private in heavy march- 
ing order; Quarter- 
master $ 


Potts; nsign Norton; 
Major Robinson; Sur- 


eon Skey; Lieut. 
awes, Artillery Divi- 
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SOME BRAVE NEW TRENDS AT THE INTERNATIONAL CARAVAN EXHIBITION. 


FOR PLEASANT DRIVING: THE FIVE-BERTH “PORTAFOLD” FOLDING CARAVAN, WHICH IS 
DESIGNED TO BE TOWED BY CARS OF 800 CC. AND OVER. 
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WITH ALL THE MODERN CONVENIENCES: THE SPACIOUS “EVERSURE TRAVELLER” 
EXHIBITED BY ECCLES CARAVANS LTD., AT EARLS COURT, LONDON. 


A VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF “ THE GOLDEN ARROW,” WHICH SEEMS VERY SPACIOUS WITH 
ITS LOUNGE CHAIRS. THIS CARAVAN WAS MADE BY CRESTA CARAVAN CO. LTD. 


At the International Caravan Exhibition, which opened at Earls Court on 
September 20 for ten days, there were over 200 caravans of every size, price and 
design. It has been estimated that more than 4,000,000 people will have had a 
caravan holiday in Britain in 1961. Catering for this great number, manu- 
facturers have been using a lot of initiative. The caravans look less and 
less like caravans. Instead there are two-decker houses on wheels, caravan 





CENTRAL HEATED AND FULLY ELECTRIC: THE FOUR-SIX BERTH “IMPERIAL,” BY LYNTON 
CARAVAN MANUFACTURERS, WHICH HAS STEEL UNDERGEAR AND CEDARWOOD EXTERIOR. 


FOR COMFORTABLE LIVING: THE TWO-DECKER MOBILE HOME, WITH TWO SINGLE AND ONE 
DOUBLE BEDROOM, CALLED “THE GOLDEN ARROW.” 


FOR A TOURING HOLIDAY: THE “ TROTENT " IS FITTED TO THE TOP OF A CAR, PROVIDING 
A NEW STYLE OF SLEEPING COMPARTMENT. 


houseboats and every conceivable modern gadget. Nevertheless, the results are 
impressive and imaginative. A modern holidaymaker has at his disposal an 
infinite variety of caravans which can make a touring or seaside holiday both 
cheap and comfortable. One of the most important markets of the caravan 
manufacturer is those wanting a permanent home. There is ample choice 
with prices varying from £200 to £2000. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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HOEVER has 
crossed the 

Alps in May or 
June will, if he is 
lucky, have had the 
unforgettable ex- 
perience of coming 
upon an alpine 
meadow, or perhaps 











miles of them, in 
flower, during brilliant spring weather. The grass 
of such meadows is as short as that of a well-kept 
lawn, presumably because it is cropped by sheep. 
Having been short when the snow began to fall, it 
is only just beginning to grow in May and it is a 
bright, fresh green; this soft and spongy green 
carpet, full of water, is starred with millions of tiny 
flowers, mostly from bulbs: crocuses, soldanellas, 
minute primulas and sometimes other species; 
here and there a dwarf, ground-hugging shrub. 


One of the oldest, now neglected, 
features in English gardening is the 
flowery mead. That is relatively easy 
to contrive, because the grass may be 
allowed to grow long, and will not be cut 
until so late in the season that the des- 
truction of flower stems and leaves will 
not then matter. But an alpine lawn 
is quite another problem. The first time 
I saw an alpine meadow, after crossing 
the Maloja in May, I wanted to re- 
produce it in the garden. But I had 
not the talent to do it, I could see no 
way to keep the grass short without 
mowing the flowers. It needed a garden- 
ing genius to solve this problem, and 
such a man was forthcoming: Clarence 
Elliott, my predecessor on this page, 
who saw that since there is no grass 
which will remain for ever 1 in. long, 
some other plant would have to be 
used; and who realised that the plant 
was there, ready for the job, in our own 
native thyme. 


I am writing about this subject not 
as something I have ever done, but 
as something I am about to do, have 
seen done, and have been preparing 
to do, by finding out the method 
which Mr. Elliott invented. In ur 
garden the alpine lawn will link a small 
paved garden of roses and a water- 
lily pool, to the rock garden we have 
yet to build. It will be very small, but 
then the whole scale of such a garden 
feature can safely be small because 
the plants which compose it are all tiny. 


Our alpine lawn will be contained 
by some very large sandstone rocks 
which themselves form part of the 
rock garden itself; that is, it will be 
a small plateau at the highest level 
of the rock-garden and from which one 
steps into the rose garden. It will be 
crossed by one of the rock garden paths, 
but in the form of stepping stones let into the surface 
so that the lawn itself need not be walked on too 
frequently. The area in question being infested 
with perennial weeds, including the frightful 
Petastites fragrans, has been treated with a killer 
normally used for killing brambles and extremely 
powerful. When that has had time to work, the 
soil will be deep dug and all roots removed with 
very great care by sifting and sorting every spade- 
ful; this, unfortunately, is essential, for perennial 
weeds are fatal in a place where it will never again 
be possible to use selective killers. As, in our case, 
the surrounding rocks, though partly buried, will 


AN ALPINE LAWN. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


leave the alpine lawn site hollow, we shall level up 
with special soil: the area is only about 3 yards 
by 4, so that it will not be ruinously dear to use, 
for this purpose, professionally-made John Innes 
potting compost, which should be ideal. Having 
made it very firm by stamping, tamping and rolling 
so that it will not thereafter sink much, and having 
set the stepping stones in place, we shall be ready 
to plant. Bulbs go in first, and then the thyme 
plants and as we shall be too late to do it that way 
this year, the whole operation may be delayed a 
year; that’s gardening for you. But in writing 
on this subject one expert suggests that the bulbs 
can, in fact, go in afterwards, so that we may be 
able to get on with the job after all. 
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DRIFTS OF THE DELIGHTFUL NARCISSUS CYCLAMINEUS, GROWING AMONG GRASS AND 
HARDY CYCLAMEN IN FRONT OF SMALL SHRUBS. 


I shall confine miniature narcissus to three 
species: N. triandrus albus, the Angel’s Tears 
daffodil; the minute N. cyclamineus, and N. 
bulbocodium, the Hoop Petticoat daffodil. There 
are others but a small alpine lawn cannot accom- 
modate everything. More numerous will be the 
crocuses, species only and those the smallest: 
C. tomasinianus is the earliest suitable, and 
C. speciosus the latest. Soldanellas if I can get 
them. There is, in the alpine meadows on the 
Italian side of the Maloja, a minute pink primula 
which I should like to have, but getting it will not 
be easy; and I believe, too, that soldanellas are 


( Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


tricky little plants 
to succeed with. I 
do not like mus- 
caris, the grape- 
hyacinths, in such 
lawns, their foliage 
becomes very tatty 
looking; but there 
are two native 

















scillas I shall cer- 

tainly plant: the vernal and the autumnal squill. 
These can be relied on to remain only a couple of 
inches tall; there are other small scillas which we may 
include. If possible, I hope to work in a small group 
of the winter-flowering Cyclamen coum right up 
against one of the rocks; and I shall try to contrive 
a pocket of peat in another corner for a miniature 
shrubbery, as it were, of Rhododendron impeditum, 
a shrub which rarely exceeds 1 ft. in height and 
18 ins. in spread, and which bears numerous single 
bell flowers of a tender mauve. With 
it, the dwarfest of the heathers and 
perhaps one of those little conifers 
which grow almost imperceptibly, 
Juniperus communis compressa, for 
example, although I am not sure that 
would like too much peat. 


As I have said, the basis of the 
alpine lawn, the turf as it were, is to be 
thyme. Thymus serpylium is very 
easily grown from seed and I have 
raised hundreds of plants this year, 
although for another purpose. The 
type is the ordinary pink one which 
one sees on downs and moors and 
cliff-tops. Sow the small seeds in a pot, 
covering them very lightly; prick them 
out into boxes in. or 2 ins. apart 
each way, and then simply keep them 


watered and weeded until you 
need them. Better than the type is 
T. s. coccineus which has crimson 


flowers and the same very low, creep- 
ing habit, and is also quite as fragrant 
as the type. The trouble with it is this: 
it is very dear to buy enough plants 
of it for an alpine lawn, but it is 
variable from seed and you cannot 
count on getting all crimson flowered 
plants. Personally, I don’t think that 
matters. You can, if you like vary 
the colour and the texture of the 
“turf ’’ by using other thymes, such 
as the grey-looking T. s. lanuginosus, 
the white-flowered T. s. albus and 
others. You can also, if you like, 
plant one or two not so creeping kinds 
to make small bushes. For my taste, 
the best method is to confine oneself 
to a range of pinks and reds and to 
creeping thymes, for a small alpine 
lawn can look patchy and “ bitty ”’ 
unless it is more or less consistent in 
both texture and colour. For this 
reason, too, I do not like to see other 
creeping and mat-forming plants among 
the thyme unless the alpine-lawn 
area is really large. 


A 


A single thyme plant will cover quite a large 
surface in due course, but to get good results fairly 
quickly the plants should be set not more than 
4 ins. apart. I think it is a good idea to keep a box 
of seedlings going in reserve. Thymes are easy 
plants but they do sometimes die for no obvious 
reason. Keep the spaces between the plants 
weeded at first; later, when a dense mat of thyme 
leaves and flowers covers the whole area, you will 
not have to do this; occasionally some tiresome 
weed, usually dandelion, will manage to get in, but 
on the whole the alpine lawn will keep itself clean. 
Or so I am assured. 
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ALLEGORIES OF THE 
FOUR CONTINENTS: 
A GREAT COLLECTION 
BEQUEATHED TO THE 
METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM, NEW YORK. 


“ ASIA.” FRENCH WORK, PROBABLY NIDERVILLER, OF 
ABOUT 1775. THIS CONTINENT IS SYMBOLISED BY 
TURBAN, CAMEL AND KAFTAN. 

(Soft-paste porcelain: 5} ins. high ) 


“ EUROPA ”: AN ENGRAVING BY ADRIEN COLLAERT ( Floruit 1560-1618) AFTER MARTIN DE VOS (1531-1603). THIS WAS DONE ABOUT 1595. (84 by 10} ins.) 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


ee 9 
“ THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA,” BY JAN VAN DER STRAET (STRADANUS) (1523-1605). (Pen and bistre heightened with white: 74 by 10} ins.) 


| age of the great discoveries provided the artists of Europe with many new themes; one of the most popular 
was that of the four continents and these examples of the theme come from the collection of the late James 
Hazen Hyde which was bequeathed to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. They have been on show 
recently as part of the Museum’s recent acquisitions. The tastes for allegorical representations of the Four Con- 
tinents began in the 16th century and grew out of masques and tableaux vivants which were held in honour of 
Royalty. Painters quickly seized on the theme and they were followed by porcelain modellers, medallists, lace 
makers and many other craftsmen. Perhaps the most interesting representation is that of America by Stradanus; 
the drawing was executed about 1575 and shows Amerigo Vespucci, who is now no longer thought to be the original 
discoverer of the continent, awakening an Indian maiden who has been slumbering in a hammock. Vespucci 
brings the Cross to a land where anteaters, sloths, tapirs and pineapple plants flourish but where in the distance a 
cannibal feast may be seen in progress. Asia is generally shown with a camel as in the charming French 18th-century 


piece shown here and with other accoutrements such as turbans and hookahs which make the continent easy to 
identify. Africa was generally shown as a Negro, or Negress, carrying a parasol or else wearing an elaborate hat 
such as this one made out of an elephant’s head, to give protection from the torrid heat of the sun. Africa would 
also be accompanied by lions and reptiles to signify her fruitfulness in fauna. The greatest elegance was generally 
lavished on Europe as the mistress of the other continents as in this 16th-century engraving of Europa. 


“ AFRICA”: A DELIGHTFUL PIECE OF MODELLING 

MADE AT FULDA, GERMANY, BETWEEN 1780 AND 

1788. THE ELEPHANT HEAD IS VERY STRIKING. 
(Soft-paste porcelain: 9} ins, high.) 
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HOVERCRAFT—EXISTING, BUILDING AND PROJECTED: A SURVEY OF PROGRESS IN THE 


The development of hovercraft is proceeding very rapidly, and it seems that if 
there are few restrictions this vehicle will have a great impact, within the next 
ten years, on both passenger transport and trade. The basic principle of the 
hovercraft is the lift acquired by the air cushion of high-pressure air between 
the craft and the earth, ice or water. The most obvious advantages of this form of 
transport are the high speeds, compared with other marine craft, the passenger 








comfort (on account of the negligible friction), the possibility of loading on land 
or sea, and also the ability to “‘ float ’’ over débris and beaches. Frozen water- 
ways and mud flats will no longer be obstacles. For these reasons this craft is 
being developed all over the world. The Denny D/ has been built for slow speed 
ferry and river services. This craft incorporates the revolutionary “ side wall " 
system of enclosing the high-pressure air cushion. The fast craft are being 


Drawn by our Special ' 
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DEVELOPMENT 


developed by various British firms, including Saunders-Roe, Vickers, and Britten- 

Norman. At the moment the biggest problem is the choosing of a suitable engine 

that is economical and powerful. Systems of propulsion are being studied, and 

the very important factor of stabilising the craft. It is thought that the larger 

hovercraft will be the most likely to compete with existing ships. Vickers are 

working on a craft of over 170 ft. long and weighing 100 tons which will travel 
Artist, G. H. Davis. 


OF A REVOLUTIONARY FORM OF 


between 70 and 80 knots. These may eventually be ferrying between England 
and France. The lack of friction obtained by travelling above the water, rather 
than through it, enables them to move at astonishing speeds of as much as 
90 knots. On account of the great speeds there will most likely be difficulties in 
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TRANSPORT OVER LAND AND SEA. 


Special paths will have to be plotted for them and ports 


making them safe. 
It seems that the hovercraft is certainly here to stay. 


possibly redesigned. 
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ERGE MOULINIER works at night as ‘‘ Cor- 
recteur au Journal Officiel’’—that is, I 
presume, as Printer’s Reader. He is also, it 
appears, a professional photographer, and, to 
judge by the illustrations to “‘ The Doric Temple,’’* 
an inspired one, for these are no ordinary photo- 
graphs, but rather personal interpretations. 
It is as if he had the eye of a Piranesi but 
used a camera instead of pencil and brush; 
nothing can be more subtle than his use of 
light and of shadow. In his hands the 
camera cannot lie, but it reveals both its 
owner’s temperament and many subtleties 
which most of us would fail to observe. In 
future, all who visit Athens must make a point 
of standing before the Parthenon at Sunrise, 
at Mid-day and at Sunset—they will feel 
compelled to do just this if they turn to the 
appropriate page in the book. The seventy- 
three plates are so remarkable that one 
is tempted to regard the volume as a handsome 
picture book of a particular type of archi- 
tecture and little more—a gross injustice 
to Elisabeth Ayrton, who has been responsible 
for the text and gives us both the history 
of the various temples discussed, those of 
Italy (the three at Paestum), Sicily (two at 
Agrigento, one at Segesta), and Greece 
(seven, counting the theatre at Epidaurus) 
—amd points out many refinements which we 
should have remembered from our youth but have 
probably forgotten. 


The Parthenon, for example, apparently so 
simple and direct, is in 
fact immensely com- 
plicated. ‘“The masons 
hand-dressed slabs of 
marble, in one case to 
a slant of one-sixteenth 
of an inch over the face, 
which is, in fact, pre- 
cision work for which 
we should _ consider 
specialised electrical 
tools necessary to- 
day ... There is almost 
no straight line in the 
whole great building. 
Equally, there is al- 
most nowhere a line so 
curved or slanted that 
the modification is 
visible to the naked eye 
of the observer, and no 
curve in the arc of a 
circle.”’ She makes 
a list of seven other re- 
finements (refinements 
rediscovered by Prune- 
thorpe in 1837) and 
concludes that the 
building is unanalys- 
able and magical and 
is likely to remain so 
unless the book which 
the architect Ictinus is 
said to have written 
about it should’ be’ 
discovered. 


I suppose that, strictly speaking, her lengthy 
quotations from C. R. Cockerell’s Journal “‘ Travels 
in Southern Europe and the Levant ”’ in which he 
describes his excavations at Aegina and Bassae 
are not very relevant; he went to Aegina in 1811, 
just when Byron was leaving Greece for Malta on 
the same transport which was carrying the Elgin 
Marbles. They are, however, so lively that not 
even the most serious student of architecture 
deserves to be forgiven if he should complain; they 
throw a very vivid light upon the alarmingly casual, 
happy-go-lucky methods of excavation of those 
days, and tell the whole extraordinary story of 
the find at Aegina and of the auction at Zante 
when the sculptures were bought for Berlin, with 
Mr. Coombe of the British Museum sitting hope- 
fully in Malta under the impression that the sale 
was to take place there. Altogether a beautiful 
and stimulating book, liable to confirm one in the 


A DELIGHTFUL BOXWOOD STATU- 
ETTE OF A LITTLE NEGRO GIRL 
CARRYING A JAR, IN THE ORIENTAL 
MUSEUM, UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
IT IS OUTSIDE THE MAIN 

TRADITION OF EGYPTIAN ART. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
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belief (which would hardly have been challenged 
a century or even half-a-century ago) that these 
few Doric Temples are in truth man’s supreme 
achievements, with other monuments of the past 
from further East regarded as interesting com- 
mentaries on Bible history rather than art in their 
own right—one of the points which Seton Lloyd 
emphasises early in his ‘‘ The Art of the Ancient 
Near East.” ¢ 


This, with the aid of 250 illustrations, covers a 
vast space of time and many civilisations, and 


A HIPPOPOTAMUS OF GREAT CHARM, IN BLUE FAIENCE AND GAILY PAINTED 
WITH PLANTS, BIRDS AND BUTTERFLIES, NOW ON LOAN TO THE BROOKLYN 


MUSEUM. IT IS EGYPTIAN BUT OF UNKNOWN PROVENANCE. 
seems to me a minor masterpiece of conipression. 
Incidentally, about half the illustrations are of 
objects which, fifty years ago, were still buried 
underground, an indication of the immense con- 
tribution to knowledge which the spade 
of the archzologist has made during 
so short a period. A quotation will 
provide a sample of the author’s quality; 
the point has been made often enough 
before, but never better expressed. He 
is speaking of Egyptian artists: ‘‘ As 
individuals they can hardly be said 


A MONSTER IN CRYSTALLINE LIMESTONE: ONE 

OF THE MANY MONSTROUS FORMS IN WHICH 

THE SUMERIANS SYMBOLISED THE HOSTILITY 

OF NATURE TOWARDS HUMANITY. THIS 

FINE CARVING IS NOW IN THE BROOKLYN 
MUSEUM. 


to have existed and their personal predilections 
were of no account. Their works were not 
intended for the delectation or edification of a 
public whose approbation might flatter or profit 
their authors; indeed, they were seldom even 
intended to be seen. As repositories of super- 
human force, they were destined to remain forever 
hidden from the profanity of human sight in 
shrines and tomb chambers... What amazes us 
to-day is the intuitive sensibility which enabled 
these nameless craftsmen to devise an esthetic 
means of expressing prescribed abstractions . . . 
These great masters perfected a system of present- 
ing organic subjects such as man and animals in a 
manner so splendidly convincing and zsthetically 
satisfying that it was accepted wholesale by later 
generations and considered beyond criticism.” 
An admirable introduction to the art of about 
3000 years from Anatolia to Iran and I rejoice to 


A LITTLE FEMALE STATUETTE 
FROM KHAFAJE: THE ONLY ONE 
ITS SORT SURVIVING FROM 
PROTOLITERATE TIMES, NOW IN 
THE IRAQ MUSEUM, BAGHDAD. IT 
SHOWS A CERTAIN NAIVE REALISM. 
The illustrations from the book, “* The Art of the Ancient Near East,” are reproduced by courtesy of the Publishers, Thames and Hudson. 
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GREECE AND THE NEAR EAST. 


note that the author shares the dim view many of 
us take of the vulgar notions of Rameses II ‘‘ where 
a king’s memorial ambition could find no better 
expression than in exaggeration '’—1.e., the temple 
at Abu Simbel, over whose eventual fate, I for one, 
shall shed no tears. 


From the grave dignity of ancient Egypt, the 
liveliness of Assyrian sculpture, the elegant 
splendour of the glazed brick reliefs and jewellery 
from the ruined palaces at Persepolis of Darius and 
Xerxes to “The Art of the Conquistadors’’{ in 

Latin America is so far a journey, and not 

merely in terms of space, that many will 

perhaps shrink from it. The text, eloquent 
and impassioned by Frangois Cali, is ably 
translated by Bryan Rhys; the photographs 
are superb but to me they do not, as the 
publisher’s blurb informs me, illustrate ‘‘ one 
of the most rewarding periods in the history 
of art,’’ but, with few exceptions, the night- 
mares of a pious demented confectioner, besides 
whom, Rameses II is an austere and puritanical 
and extremely well-bred person. Clearly I am 
incapable of apprecjating these frenzies, these 
burning agonised torments, this obsession with 
skeletons, with death, with funerals. Cali 
quotes Thomas Raynal as perhaps the first to 
understand how these Spaniards could reconcile 
the conflicting calls of God and gold when he 
wrote “ The thirst for gold and the knightly 
spirit then still reigning, two spurs that drove 
men to over-run the New World — men of 
the highest and lowest classes in society, 
brigands breathing nothing but fire and 
slaughter and lofty natures who thought they 
were on the path to glory . . . that was why their 
greed was so terrible and their valour so heroic." 


Perhaps Cali’s final summing up is neatly given 
in the foreword, ‘‘ We 
seek a common de- 
nominator but in the 
end have to admit that 
there was none other 
than the Catholic 
faith, both in its mag- 
nificent and in its 
humble everyday 
forms ... The art of 
the Conquistadors is 
the fall-out of a 
Catholic explosion, 
caused by the enor- 
mous clash between 
Spain and America... 
an enterprise in colon- 
isation which used the 
arts to subdue nations 
possessing their own.” 


Mr. John Board- 
man’s “The Cretan 
Collection in Oxford ’’§ 
is devoted mainly to 
the objects found in 
the so-called Dictzan 
Cave where Sir Arthur 
Evans dug in 1896 
and D. G. Hogarth 
later. The final chapter 
is devoted to a survey 
of the art and arch- 
wology of the island 
from the roth to the 
6th centuries B.c. 
The book is not 
concerned with the Minoan Age which was dealt 
with in Evans’ own famous volumes, nor is it for 
the general reader, but is a detailed work of exact 
and painstaking scholarship. 





*“ The Doric Temple.” By Elisabeth Ayrton. Photo- 
graphs by Serge Moulinier. Seventy-three plates in photo- 
gravure. (Thames and Hudson; 70s.) 


t ‘The Art of the Ancient Near East.” 
Lloyd. Illustrated in colour and black-and-white. 
and Hudson; 30s.) 


By Seton 
(Thames 


} “ The Art of the Conquistadors.” By Francois Cali. 
Photographs by Claude Arthaud and Francois Hébert- 
Stevens. [Illustrated in colour and _ black-and-white. 
(Thames and Hudson; 70s.) 


§ “ The Cretan Collection in Oxford : the Dictwan Cave 
and Iron Age Crete.” By John Boardman. Illustrated with 
photographs and line-drawings. (Oxford; {5 5s.) 
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FROM DOBSON 
TO ROMNEY : 
FINE ENGLISH 
PAINTINGS 
TO BE SOLD AT 
CHRISTIE’S. 


TS fine examples of 
English painting are among 
those to be put up for sale at 
Christie’s, 8, King Street, W.1, 
on October 27. One of the most 
interesting is this portrait of the 
famous soldier, Lord Ligonier, 
whom George II knighted on the 
field of Dettingen. Ligonier was 
a Huguenot who entered the 
English Army under Marlborough 
in 1702. Reynolds painted a 
larger version of this picture 
which is now in the Tate Gallery. 
A portrait of great charm and 
penetration [Continued below. 


“PORTRAIT OF HENRY SAVAGE, OF BROMLEY, KENT”: 
AN INTERESTING EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF ARTHUR 
DEVIS (c. 1711-1787). (Oil on canvas: 27 by 354 ins.) 


“JOHN RICHARD WEST, 4TH EARL DE LA WARR”: ONE 
OF THE SEVERAL PAINTINGS IN THIS SALE BY GEORGE 
ROMNEY (1734-1802). (Oi! on canvas: 29 by 24 ins.) 


Continued.| appears in this work by William Dobson; the sitter may be either 
Henry Lawes or Nicholas Lanier. Lawes was a friend of Milton and composed 
the music for the first performance of ‘“ Comus’’; he is commemorated in 
that sonnet by Milton which begins: “‘ Harry whose tuneful and well-measured 
song.” There is another painting by William Dobson in the sale, a portrait 
of Ben Jonson. Among the other artists represented are Kneller, Lely, 
Gainsborough and Constable. One of the Constables is a study of clouds, 
a fine example of that part of his work which grew from his association with 


“ PORTRAIT OF A MUSICIAN,” BY WILLIAM DOBSON (1610-1646). 
THE SITTER MAY BE HENRY LAWES OR NICHOLAS LANIER. 
(Oil on canvas: 42} by 34 ins.) 


| 
| 
| 


“ THE BUILDING OF WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 1742": BY SAMUEL SCOTT ( Floruit 1725-1772). THE VIEW WAS TAKEN FROM THE SOUTH BANK LOOKING 
ACROSS AND UPSTREAM TOWARDS THE ABBEY. 


(Oil on canvas: 33 by 61 ins.) 


“ JOHN, 1ST EARL LIGONIER ": A FINE MILITARY PORTRAIT 
SEEN AGAINST THE BATTLE OF DETTINGEN: BY SIR 
JOSHUA REYNOLDS (1727-1792). (Oil on canvas: 67 by 59 ins.) 


“WILLIAM MacDOUALL OF CASTLESEMPLE”: A POR- 
TRAIT BY GEORGE ROMNEY WHICH SHOWS HIS ACCOM- 
PLISHED TECHNIQUE. (Oil on canvas: 29 by 24 ins.) 


Luke Howard who first devised a system of cloud classification. The Arthur 
Devis portrait shows Henry Savage who was Director of the East India 
Company and who also acted as guardian to George Matcham who was 
Nelson’s brother-in-law. There are several portraits by George Romney in 
the sale; apart from the two we show here, they include a full-length portrait 
of Lord Thurlow wearing his robes as Lord Chancellor, an office which he 
held from 1778 to 1792. Also to be sold are a number of drawings and 
water-colours by various English artists including Sandby, Etty and Lear. 
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WILDLIFE PROBLEMS IN SEVERAL CONTINENTS. 


\ ALLABIES are in the news because in the 
South Island of New Zealand they have 
become a pest. Shooting them by the tens of 
thousands has failed to reduce their numbers to 
any appreciable extent. Now poisoned baits by 
the sackload are being dropped from aeroplanes. 
In areas where the results can be assessed it is 
reported that the wallabies have been almost 
completely exterminated. Since 70,000 have been 
shot in the Hunter Hills, south of Canterbury, 
without appreciable reduction in their numbers, 
the 95 per cent. success with poison baits over the 
million acres overrun by the wallabies will mean a 
large number of carcases on the ground, most of 
them lying in inaccessible places. From the 
meagre accounts received the wallabies appear to 
be destroyed humanely, in so far as any form of 
poisoning can be called humane. They merely 
lie down and seem to go to sleep. It may 
even be that not only wallabies will be killed 
One of the more remarkable features of 
the New Zealand fauna was its lack of 
mammals when the first European settlers 
arrived. This was soon counterbalanced 
by importations, from the northern hemi- 
sphere, of cats, dogs, deer, foxes, as well 
as rabbits, ferrets, stoats and weasels. 
Numerous birds were also imported, and it 
is doubtful whether any other region on 
earth of comparable area has received so 
many introduced animals From Australia, 
also, an oppossum as well as the wallaby in 
question were introduced. Some of these have 


outlived their original welcome, and it is probable 
that they may take the poison either direct or 
through feeding on the wallaby carcases. The 
trouble will be that members of the native fauna 
may suffer as well 

In all campaigns of extermination the gains are 
apt to be outweighed by the losses. 


So far as New 
Zealand is concerned it can be said that the problem 
of introduced animals has occupied the attention 
of government for some years past. Moreover, 
that same government has a fine record in its 
efforts to preserve the native fauna. It may, 
therefore, be reasonably supposed that if the 
measures adopted are drastic 
that is an indication of the 
menace of the wallaby, and 
that account has been taken 
of the possible side effects. 
Unfortunately, trying to 
rectify a situation of this 
kind recalls the efforts of 
a boy to take a clock to 
pieces and put it together 
again. He usually ends up 
with a clock that will not 
work and several spare parts 
he does not know what to 
do with. 

The fault lies with those 
who first introduce the 
animals that become pests. 
Whoever first brought 
rabbits to England could 
never have foreseen the day 
when a loathsome disease 
would be welcomed by many 
as a means of thinning their 
ranks. Yet even before that, 
when rabbits were accepted 
as part of the countryside 
here—and by many a wel- 
come part of it—the introduction of rabbits to 
Australia had furnished a lesson with which every- 
one was, or should have been, familiar. 

Somebody once said that the only thing ex- 
perience teaches us is that nobody ever learns from 
experience. This certainly seems to be true so 
far as introducing plants and animals from one 
country to another is concerned. In this, no one 
person can point the accusing finger at another. 
No continent and no nation is without its non- 
human aliens, sometimes introduced accidentally, 
too often introduced deliberately. There is no 
need to belabour the point. Books have been 
written on the subject and numerous magazine 
articles. We have only to look at the record of 
the grey squirrel brought across the Atlantic as a 
pet and deliberately loosed into the countryside. 
Then there is the coypu, not to mention several 
kinds of deer in the British Isles, including the 
muntjac and Chinese water deer, brought from 
thousands of miles away, at present little worse 
than a slight nuisance but capable at any time of 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


multiplying explosively into a pest. There are 
even wallabies at large in the countryside, and 
we could yet have the same problem here as New 
Zealand has had to face. 

In spite of the many examples before us of the 
bad effects suffered from deliberate introductions 
there are still those prepared to try further experi- 
ments in acclimatisation. They may appear 
harmless enough, but there is always the risk of 
the explosive spread. It happened with the rabbit 


A WALLABY SITTING BACK ON ITS HEELS. IN HIS ARTICLE 
DR. BURTON DISCUSSES THE PROBLEM OF INTRODUCED ANIMALS 
SUCH AS THE WALLABY WHICH MAY BECOME A PEST IN THIS 
COUNTRY. A LESSON TO BE LEARNED FROM INTRODUCED 
ANIMALS IS THAT UNDER SUITABLE CONDITIONS THEY SHOW 
THE POTENTIALITY OF WILD LIFE TO MULTIPLY EXPLOSIVELY; 
THIS MAY BE IMPORTANT IN REGARD TO THE SOLUTION OF 
ANOTHER CURRENT PROBLEM—THE CONSERVATION OF LARGE 
MAMMALS IN AFRICA 


A WALLABY SNIFFING SOME FOOD. WALLABIES HAVE BECOME A SERIOUS PROBLEM IN THE SOUTH ISLAND OF NEW 
ZEALAND TO WHICH THEY WERE INTRODUCED. 


and the grey squirrel, with the wallaby in New 
Zealand, and with many others. The imported 
animal, set free in a country without its natural 
enemies, does not multiply significantly for years, 
then suddenly—explosively—the populations build 
up and spill over the surrounding countryside. 

We are witnessing an explosive increase in 
human populations at the moment. The natural 
enemies in the form of disease are being eradicated 
and there is an inevitable spread of human settle- 
ment, encroaching on the land available for yield- 
ing the increased food supply needed. This leads 
inevitably to the recent meeting in Arusha, in 
Tanganyika, where ecologists from Europe met 
some of the leaders of emergent Africa, to discuss 
how best to make good the damage to Africa’s 
natural resources, and prominent in these discus- 
sions has been how to save the big game. This 
last has been a topic sufficiently in the news for 
several years now to make it a familiar one. The 
Arusha conference, also, has had its share of 
publicity so that it would be unnecessary to deal 


( Photographs by Jane Burton.) 


with it at length here, even if there were the space 
to do so. It is drawn into the discussion now 
because it affords both a contrast and a comparison. 

The contrast is with the New Zealand wallabies, 
and other problems of introduced animals, and the 
vanishing fauna of Africa. It can be expressed as 
too many animals on the one hand and too few 
animals on the other. What makes the fauna of 
Africa, south of the Sahara, so precious to the 
world is not only its fabulous preponderance of 
large mammals—fabulous, that is, until the in- 
roads on it during the past century, but also its 
relative purity. It has been virtually uncon- 
taminated by introduced animals, apart from 
domestic stock. It is, therefore, of first-rate 
scientific importance 

With so much of Africa now passing into the 

control of the Africans themselves, a primary 
fear is that they may have their hands full 
with so many pressing economic and political 
problems that they will have little time to 
spare for this one. Conserving the big game 

is not merely a scientific problem or con 
cern. There is the added difficulty that 
any scheme must not only have the 
support of the new leaders of Africa, 
who may appreciate its scientific aspect, 
but also of an effective proportion of the 
population. The same is true here, or in 
any other country, where it is desired to 
preserve natural resources or amenities 

A hundred people may combine to protect a 
beauty spot, a rare plant or a vanishing animal, 
but it needs only one delinquent to ruin their best 
efforts. Poaching by the few has long been one 
of the major difficulties in protecting the African 
fauna, even in the game reserves. 

It is useless to try to impress a people with the 
scientific importance of their native wildlife when 
they may never have heard of science. To argue 
that the future fertility of their lands depends on 
preserving the large animals carries little weight 
when the belly pinches. To explain that abundance 
of big game will attract tourists and put money 
into the local coffers has little impact on anyone 
remote from towns, where the poachers are recruited 

Allarguments, no matter 
how reasonable to us, are 
likely to seem thin to those 
who see “ beef” on their 
doorstep and none in the 
larder. They are even less 
likely to be swayed by 
altruistic, economic or other 
arguments when they know 
it was the Europeans, mainly 
in the form of big game 
hunters, who helped to bring 
down the numbers of the 
large mammals to their pre- 
sent level. They are the less 
likely to be impressed, also, 
because for years the Euro- 
pean representatives have 
been slaughtering big game 
in an attempt to master the 
tsetse fly in order to make the 
broad, square miles of Africa 
safe for alien domestic cattle 
And they are the less likely to 
be impressed when even to- 
day there are Europeans, or 
descendants of Europeans, 
prepared to pay good money 
for trophies from protected animals, such as the 
giant sable antelope, obtained from local poachers. 

There is, however, a gleam of hope at Arusha 
that a more practical approach is being made, one 
that some of us have seen as the obvious solution 
for some years past. This is to preserve the local 
fauna by harvesting it, to make it and not imported 
farmstock the source of food, with the hope of 
increasing the local food supply, at the same time 
assuring the continued fertility of the land, and of 
preserving the large mammals. 

Even this wisdom may take some time to be 
converted into a practical scheme and it is some- 
times argued that time is short. The moral of the 
New Zealand wallabies should be noted here. Wild 
animals have a high potentiality for resurgence. 
Introduced animals have shown us that. It would 
take even less time for an indigenous fauna to 
revive, once poaching became unprofitable because 
legal hunting, under licence or other controlled 
management, was possible, especially as the 
natural enemies have also been largely wiped out 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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NOVELIST AND BROADCASTER: THE 
LATE MISS E. ARNOT ROBERTSON. 
Miss E. Arnot Robertson, or 
Lady Turner in private life, died 
on September 21 at the age of 
fifty-eight. She wrote a consider- 
able number of books, of which 
her best are obably ‘“ Four 
Frightened P ie” and “ Ordin- 
ary Families." She was a film 
critic and broadcast on the B.B.C 
radio and television. 
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OLL DIRECTOR: THE LATE y AMERICAN DIPLOMAT: THE LATE 
MR. C. M. VIGNOLES / MR. SUMNER WELLES. 

Mr. C. M. Vignoles, C.B.E., who Mr. Sumner Welles, United States 
had retired as managing director Under-Secretary of State from 
of Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. in 1937 to 1943, died on Sept. 24 at 
June, died on September 23 at the the age of 68. He was Ambas- 
age of sixty. He had been Manag- sador to Cuba in 1933. When he 
ing Director of his company for returned to the State Department 
ten years. At the time of the Suez he was primarily responsible for 
crisis in 1956 he was chairman Latin-American policy. In 1940 
of the Oil Industry Emergency he made a diplomatic tour of 
i Europe for President Roosevelt. 


OUTSTANDING ACTRESS: THE LATE 
MISS MARION DAVIES. 
Miss Marion Davies, who made 
her name in the early ‘twenties’ 
silent films, died on September 22 
at the age of sixty-four. She was a 
stage star until World War I 
when she turned to the cinema. 
She played many parts in films 
such as *‘ The Runaway Romany,” 
“Blondie of the Follies’’ and 
‘“* Operator Thirteen.” 


COUNTER-ESPIONAGE EXPERT: THE 
LATE LT.-COL. ORESTE PINTO 
Lt.-Col. Oreste Pinto, famous for 
his spy catching, died on Septem- 
ber 18 at the age of seventy-one. 
General Eisenhower has described 
him as “‘ the greatest living expert 
on security.’’ He wrote several 
books on his wartime experiences 
which have been the basis of a 
television series. He had been a 
member of M.I.5. 
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( Right.) 

A GREAT ATHLETE 
RETIRES: D. A. G 
PIRIE 
On ber 20, 
Gordon Pirie ended 
his amateur career in 


‘ 


i. 


except for 

minute rest on the 
French beach before 
turning round. He 
took 43 hrs. 5 mins. 


(Left.} 
A TWO-WAY CHANNEL 
SWIMMING RECORD: 
ANTONIO ABERTONDO 
Antonio Abertondo, 
an Argentinian 
swimmer, succeeded 
in the first two-way 
Channel swim when 
he landed near St. 
Margaret's Bay on 
September 22. He 
swam uninterruptedly 
a two- 


{ 
/ 
| 
i 
Committee J 


(Right.) 

A NOTED INDUSTRIAL- 
IST: THE LATE SIR 
ELLIS HUNTER. 
Sir Ellis Hunter, 
chairman of Dorman, 
Long and Company 
since 1948, died at 
his home in York- 
shire on September 21 
at the age of sixty- 
nine. He was a fierce 
opponent of the 
nationalisation of 
steel and played a 
large part in the re- 
organisation after 
denationalisation. 


(Left.) 

NEW PRESIDENT OF 
THE U.N. MR. 
MONGI SLIM. 

Mr. Mongi Slim, of 
Tunisia has been 
elected the President 
of the United Nations 


| 
sport after winning | 


the 5000 metres in for the current session 


- in succession to Mr. 
= Se Boland of Ueland 
Ci After the : Mr. Slim thus becomes 
ity. race the first African to 


he ran a lap of hold th ffice; hi 
honour to great ap- THE NEW LIBERAL PRESIDENT, MR. EDWARD MALINDIN (RIGHT), RECEIVING lecti e© office; his 
plause from the A BOOK OF SIGNATURES FROM HIS PREDECESSOR, SIR A. MURRAY. ¢ ey ~~ 
16,000 spectators. The Liberal Party Assembly, in Edinburgh, closed on September 23, with a a friend of Mr 
ba rousing speech from the Liberal leader, Mr. J..Grimond, containing vigorous . 


He will Hammarksjoeld 
attacks on both the Conservative and Socialist parties. joeld. 


wn 
MR. DEAN RUSK, THE U.S. SECRETARY OF STATE, 
AND MR. GROMYKO, THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER, 
AT THEIR MEETING IN NEW YORK ON SEPT. 21 
On September 21 Mr. Rusk and Mr. Gromyko had 
talks which lasted for 4} hours; they discussed 
Berlin, Germany and the United Nations. It was 


MRS. KENNEDY WITH THE WIVES OF RECENTLY APPOINTED AMBASSADORS WHOM 
SHE INVITED TO TEA AT THE WHITE HOUSE ON SEPTEMBER 20. 

h re (Front; left to right) Mrs. Habib Bourguiba jnr, Tunisia; Mrs. Frederic 
fag Volta; Mrs. Kennedy; Mrs. Sergio Fonoaltea, Italy; Mrs. Drosniak, 
Poland: Mrs. Gallin-Douathe, Central African Republic; Mrs. Gopallawa, Ceylon; 
Mrs. Koirala, N (Back; left to right) Bhinda alle, Nepal interpreter i Mrs. i. 
Quee: boardi ; j Kwon Ch 4 uth Korea; Mrs. Dadet, Congo; Mrs. an Rusk, wife o e 
poe og A ¢. bag he ay ya nay ba Secretary of State; Miss Sung, Mrs. Chung’s secretary; Mrs. Ousmane Diop, Senegal; arranged that they should meet again the following 

Communist Chinese Women’s Association. and Mrs. Seydou Conte, Guinea. week. Mr. Rusk was accompanied by Mr. Bohlen. 


EN ROUTE FOR COMMUNIST CHINA: THE QUEEN 
MOTHER ELISABETH OF BELGIUM (CENTRE) AND 
THE FORMER QUEEN OF ITALY. 
een Elisabeth, grandmother of the King of the 
igians, is seen here with her daughter, the 
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DESERTS: PROBLEMS OF HEAT, FOOD AND 
| the main heat by living during the daylight hours 


ao until Gates arr trie a ae ee 
Drawn by the late Neave Parker, F.R.S.A., 
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WATER OVERCOME BY SMALL AND LARGE CREATURES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


bound to be scarce, so that an animal must be able to travel speedily over the 
ground in search of it—or in search of a mate who is feeding elsewhere. In 
very small animals the long hind legs enable them to move quickly by means 
of leaps, the most economical way of moving over shifting sand. As for the 
water problem, it may be solved in a number of ways: by not drinking at all, 
which is the simplest method, as the kangaroo rat and the Arabian oryx have 
been shown to do, or by eating succulent plants or those wet with dew. Then 
there are the camel and the wild ass, both of which can take in large quantities 
of water when it is available, and subsist on this for days when there is none. 


with the co-operation of Dr. Maurice Burton. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In deserts like the Sahara torrential rains fall locally at intervals of as much as 
five years or more. Then, following these rains, so-called annuals spring up, 
flower and shed their seeds—all in a few weeks. But during this short period 
of relative abundance, fat can be stored up, in the camel’s hump, in the tail 
of the fat-tailed jerboa, or throughout the body. Some small rodents may 
store seeds in their burrows, while desert lizards not only take advantage of 
these feeding periods but also have a capacity to fast for long periods, so that 
they may become extremely emaciated in periods of scarcity, but will rapidly 
recover when food is once more available. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 














HESE certainly are most brisk and giddy- 

pacéd times (to use a phrase of Shakespeare's 
lovesick Orsino). I refer not to giddy and nigh- 
incredible experiments in scientific space-exploring, 
but to the fact that the little world of the cinema 
itself shows signs of spinning in an unwonted and 
even in an unprecedented way. 


Within two weeks we have had two films which 
take up the subject of homosexuality, not as a 
sniggering sideline (as has for so long been per- 
mitted in vaudeville and broad farce) but as a 
serious theme to be seriously faced. This en- 
lightened and responsible approach to a subject 
which, in these days, only prudes can shirk as 
being painful or “ unnecessarily nasty,’’ can only 
be a direct result of the Wolfenden enquiry which 
so startled the whole nation a couple of years ago. 
And so far have we moved forward in our attitudes 
that, the other Sunday morning, our major film 
critic could—with the poise, frankness, and clear- 
ness that so become her—say outright: “‘Curious 
isn’t it, that one has a kind of reluctance to accept 
as entertainment a film about homosexuality, 
while murder, after all scarcely a less forbidding 
thought, is everywhere regarded as the stuff for 
an evening’s relaxation.” 


The point is—and, of course, this capital critic 
goes on to make it—that the “ entertainment ”’ 
is of the sort to make one think and not merely to 
make one giggle as heretofore. I attended an 
evening performance—not the usual Press show- 
ing—of the film called “ Victim ’”’ (directed by 
Basil Dearden) and it was very noticeable that— 
though there were one or two slightly outraged 
gasps from old ladies—the audience was intently 
and seriously held by the film. Janet Green (who 
wrote that memorable murder-film ‘‘ Sapphire ’’) 
has told her story very dramatically (this time 
with the assistance of John McCormick). It is the 
history of a young barrister (Dirk Bogarde) who 
is about to “ take silk ’’ when he becomes involved 
in a case of blackmail just about as murky and 
as complicated as can be imagined. Though 
quite happily married, the barrister had become 
involved with a young workman (Peter McEnery) 
who was driven to stealing and eventually to 





A SCENE FROM “ VICTIM,” IN WHICH MEL (DIRK BOGARDE) RISKS HIS CAREER AND MARRIED 
LIFE, WITH LAURA (SYLVIA SIMS), TO BREAK A GANG OF BLACKMAILERS. 


OUT OF THE NORMAL. 
By ALAN DENT. 


that Miss Green, being a professional thriller- 
writer, must have her red herrings. It is almost 
an affront to our perceptions, for example, 
when two of the more ‘‘obvious’”’ types—suggesting 
unspeakable iniquities by the very flicker of 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 


A WOODFALL FILM PRODUCTION BASED UPON SHELAGH 
DELANEY’S CONTROVERSIAL PLAY, “A TASTE OF HONEY.” 
HELEN (DORA BRYAN) PUTS A COMFORTING HAND ON THE 
SHOULDER OF HER DAUGHTER, JO (RITA TUSHINGHAM). 
Alan Dent writes: “‘ The joint performance of Dora Bryan 
and Rita Tushingham in ‘ A Taste of Honey ’ is the best thing 
in cinema not only for the past fortnight but for many a 
long day. These two actresses, one an experienced comedi- 
enne and the other quite unknown, play respectively a mother 
of easy virtue and a daughter of a virtue which is very uneasy 
indeed. The film itself has been adapted from Shelagh 
Delaney’s highly successful drama, and the director, Tony 
Richardson, has not only moulded and improved the script 
but has also given the film an authentic feeling of happening 
in Salford, in Lancashire. In the theatre the play seemed 
merely stagey and unreal, as well as unlikely. The film 
version began its extremely successful London career on 
September 14 at the Leicester Square Theatre.” 


But this film, “‘ Victim,” quite impressively makes 
a plea for altering the existing law, which seems so 
harshly unfair to a race of men peculiarly subject 
to the blackmailer that it may be said to encourage 
the practice of blackmail itself. We wear obstinate 
blinkers if we deny, at this time of day, that such 
a race of men exists, and exists quite prevalently. 
This film serves its purpose if it makes us throw 
those blinkers away, or at least take them off for 
a space. 


The homosexual youth in “ A Taste of Honey ”’ 

a leading character in Shelagh Delaney’s plot, 
by the way—is of the type which is very much 
more obvious and easily to be recognised. He is 
the willowy youth who would very much rather 
have been born a girl and, but for a freak of nature 
which gave him the wrong kind of glands before 
he was even born, he would have been female 
absolutely and not half-and-half. Here again there 
is no silly laughter in the audience. This boy 
Geoffrey is befriended by a girl called Jo, who is 
the illegitimate daughter of a Salford prostitute 
called Helen (pronounced as Ellen in the Lanca- 
shire way). Helen marries the latest of her free- 
handed fancy men (Robert Stephens). Jo, who 
has been seduced while still little more than a 
schoolgirl by a coloured seaman (Paul Danquah) 
and thereafter deserted, makes a friend of Geoffrey. 
He is far more excited over the approaching baby 
than Jo herself is. 


Murray Melvin plays this semi-pathetic but 
not in the least self-pitying character quite fault- 
lessly. It is a performance that lingers in the 
mind. But so, too, does the brilliant duo of 
performances by Dora Bryan as the mother (a 
steely slut yet with strong trimmings of true 
Lancashire humour) and of Rita Tushingham as 
the daughter (full of inherited sluttery and yet 
quivering with sensibility). Miss Delaney’s 
play—though it thrilled both London and 
New York for months and months—seemed to me 
to wallow too much in its own squalor. But the 
film—in which Miss Delaney has been greatly 
helped by her director, Tony Richardson—is 
a different matter altogether. It even has a 
kind of poetry in its love-scenes, and “ poetic "’ 





FROM “ A TASTE OF HONEY,” PRODUCED BY TONY RICHARDSON. “YOU CAN PRACTISE A 
FEW HOLDS ON IT,” GEOFFREY (MURRAY MELVIN) SUGGESTS TO JO (RITA TUSHINGHAM). 










suicide through the cunning machinations and 
threats of a blackmailer (Derren Nesbitt). 


















their eyelids—turn out to be quite ordinary 
delinquents after all, being nothing better—or 
worse-—than professional begging-letter writers. 


is about the last word I should ever have thought 
of using about a landscape composed principally 
of Lancashire canal-banks. 

The three actors named—most especial- 


ly, of course, Mr. Bogarde—give perform- The film called ‘‘ Fanny ”’ (directed at 
ances of a subtlety which raises the film OTHER CURRENT FILMS. Marseilles by Joshua Lamal s the latest 


well above the more usual type of thriller ee re-make of the Marcel Pagnol trilogy of 
or crime-film. The barrister helps the police “ TWO WOMEN ” (Gala. Generally Released, September 25).—Sophia Loren “ César,” “ Fanny,” and “ Marius.” It is 
to track down the criminal, even at the shines vehemently as a young matron caught up, with a young daughter, in more directly founded on S. N. Behrman’s 
risk of almost certainly ruining his career. the Gificuitics and Gisasters of the lest war in Maly. musical comedy made out of these, and itself 
His wife (Sylvia Syms) tries hard to “ RAISING THE WIND " (Anglo Amalgamated. Generally Released, Septem- called “ Fanny.” But the result is tired 
sympathise but fails him in the end. The foe eae oa eee i eee tat tia ** an orchestral conductor 1 and has lost its tang and piquancy despite 
glimpses into the uneasy world of abnormal rt agi ‘ : the fact that Mauri i 

but not too “ obvious” workaday men , as ae eos — ay pao | Retensed, be ape a1) — Charles Boyer and pe nana bem 
are all the more telling because we see ed mins of touly (Tene Sten “6 ent = re ced oy Sn tle mn mad of other clever people act in it for all 
them against the familiar streets of (Anthony Perkins). they are worth. M. Pagnol’s lemon has 
central London. It goes without saying now finally been squeezed as dry as dry. 
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TRANSPORT AND CAR-PARKS ; AND SOME 
ENGINEERING DEVICES. 





THE WORLD'S LARGEST MULTI-STOREY CAR PARK, WHICH WILL ACCOMMODATE APPROXI- 
MATELY 3000 CARS, AT LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

Umnciatty Sone by the Chie Constable St Bisuinghams,” Anstien dee irmingham, was 

eT Chief Constable of Birmingham. Anstinn docked that there was 

ly room to and upwards and in consequence this nine-storey park evolved. 


SELF-DRIVE TO INDIA: A CONVOY OF HOLIDAY ADVENTURERS AT THE DOVER AIR TERMINAL 
WAITING TO CROSS TO BOULOGNE FOR THE FIRST STAGE OF THEIR TREK. 
This is the start of a drive. These same Land-Rover ‘‘ Dormobiles"’ will traverse 
a dozen countries, thr Europe, the Balkans and the Holy Land, before crossing the 
deserts of Iran and ss over the North-West Frontier into India. 


Se ee BE USED FOR MARINE BUOYS. ON THE LEFT CAN BE SEEN THE 
TION FOR COLLECTING AND STORING ENERGY. 

It is expected that by I 1963 there will be solar-ener, batteries in many of the light-vessels 
around Britain, This is ly a big step towards harnessing the sun’s energy for the benefit 
of mankind. This is particularly notable for Britain as there is not an abundance of sunshine. 





PAST AND PRESENT: THE SOLE SURVIVING BRISTOL BULLDOG CLOSELY FOLLOWED BY THE 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC MACH-2 LIGHTNING. 

The last Bristol Bulldog was made airworthy and is seen (left) wii > Ge et, matings 

sie uadron, which flew this from 1 to 1936. is the Squadron's 
y equipment: the Mach- aghtnee dngioaeth, elb-westher Yet fan. 





A DEVICE FOR TIMING TELEPHONE CALLS: DEMONSTRATED BY PAULINE O’DWYER 
CUTS THE TAPE AT THE OPENING C The “9 FOR THE EXHIBITION AT EARLS COURT. 
This self-park multi-storey gatage is the first in the b “ Fonetimer " device is one of the many fascinating new ideas and designs 
Sayers Eosthere’ parking wanm whe at the 1961 International Watch and Jewellery Trade Fair which opened at 
Canada. It is hoped that this will ease the congestion of street parking. Earls Court on ber 25. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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four nights at the play since returning 
from Scotland, the lochs and the 
corries, I have yet to move to the heart of the 
West End. But if I have wavered on the edge, it 
has been a gilt edge: the Old Vic, no less, the 





FROM THE STRATFORD PRODUCTION OF “ TAMING OF THE SHREW ” WHICH 

OPENED AT THE ALDWYCH THEATRE ON SEPTEMBER 13-—-(L. TO R.) 

KATHERINA, THE SHREW (VANESSA REDGRAVE), PETRUCHIO, THE SHREW 
TAMER (DEREK GODFREY), AND BAPTISTA (PATRICK WYMARK). 


Royal Court, and the Mermaid. Three of the four 
dramatists (two of them at the Vic) have been 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, Ford. Having written 
already of “‘ Doctor Faustus ” and “ King John,” 
in their Edinburgh lives upon the platform stage of 
the Assembly Hall, let me go first to John Ford, 
Jacobean of the “ folded armes and melancholly 
hat.” Gerald Frow, let me add, has assembled 
relevant facts in another of his remarkable Mer- 
maid programmes: a full run of these is valuable. 


Few people in our time have met Ford's plays 
often. ‘“‘’Tis Pity She’s a Whore” has had a 
scatter of productions (one by the Phoenix, for 
example, one by Donald Wolfit), and I heard 
“* Perkin Warbeck ’’ on sound-radio, the national 
theatre of the air that offers many excitements, 
now, I fear, less generally applauded than they 
should be. . I believe that certain coups de thédtre 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobean stage can chill 
us more when they are unseen: certainly the 
spectacle of Hieronimo, of ‘‘ The Spanish Tragedy,” 
tearing out his tongue—without sound effect, I 
would add hastily—and in “Tis Pity” the 
entrance of Giovanni with Annabella’s heart 
spitted upon his dagger. It was this that I found 
difficult at the Mermaid: Edward de Souza, who 
had acted Giovanni throughout with passion and 
grace, a sense of both the physical and the verbal 
line, could not sustain the climax and I did not 
blame him. Elsewhere, the tragedy, in spite of 
its quite uninhibited plot-manceuvres, does take 
the mind. Agate spoke once of the “ last wash 
and surge of the greatest tide in English poetry,” 
and Bridges-Adams, who has written so finely of 
the Jacobean dramatists, has said of Ford: * “‘ He 
does not—despite the sanguinary display in ‘ ’Tis 
Pity ‘—seek horror for horror’s sake, 


GILT EDGED. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


and Ford. Now and then, I am afraid, the 
actors did, but this is ungenerous, for most of 
the playing had a straight thrust, and the best 
of the speaking—that of Zena Walker and 
Mr. de Souza as the incestuous lovers, Patience 
Collier as the Nurse, David William 
as another in the vast college of stage 
Cardinals—served the dramatist 
faithfully. Though I doubt if we 
met in performance the play that 
Lamb did in the study—for maybe 
Lamb’s ardent imagination could over- 
glorify Ford—we could feel the beauty 
of the last fatal scene between the 
lovers that ends with the line, ‘‘ To 
save thy fame and kill thee in a kiss.” 
One passage that failed to take the 
stage was Hippolita’s frenzied death 
after the masque: Barbara Barnett was 
whirled away here in her own sound 
and fury. But the night had its dark 
splendours, and, like Pepys at Salisbury 
Court, “it was my fortune to sit by 
a most pretty and most ingenious lady, 
which pleased me much.” 


Marlowe in peak and valley, and 
Shakespeare in a play of much eloquence 
(with a few strange lapses), have come 
to Waterloo Road. Again we are assured 
of good speech at the Vic. With the major 
members of this company the word is 
safe, and the two productions, as I have 
prophesied, have 
come gratefully to 


the proscenium stage. 
Michael Benthall’s 
“Doctor Faustus ”’ 


held the Edinburgh 
platform with anu- 
thority; it increases 
its power at the Vic. 
Peter Potter’s ‘‘King 
John ”’ is now fully 
visible and fully 
audible: I complain 
of the glum décor, 
but the text matters infinitely 
more than this and Mr. Potter 
and his company have treated 
it with care. (There is a temp- 
tation, when one is secretly 
bored with a play, to assail 
its production, and probably 
Mr. Potter will take with for- 
titude some knocks intended 
for Shakespeare.) Maurice 
Denham’s John, at once bold 
and shifty, prepares us for his 
coming Macbeth, and I can 
merely name again such 
speakers as Paul Daneman, 
Walter Hudd, Maxine Audley, 
and Robert Eddison. Mr. 
Eddison does a _ surprising 
thing. He has that trying 
speech of King Philip about 
Constance’s unbound hair: 


Where but by chance a silver 
drop hath fallen, 

Even to that drop ten thousand 
wiry friends 

Do glue themselves in sociable 
grief, 

Like true, inseparable, faithful 
loves, 

Sticking together in calamity. 


The actor gives to this a tender- 
ness that saves the speech. 

In “‘ Faustus’’ Mr. Daneman continues to 
carry the night. I have just added to my private 
list—-not a long one—of speeches that, in memory, 
belong to one voice alone, this actor in the flame 
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of ‘‘ Have not I made blind Homer sing to 
me Of Alexander’s love and (Enon’s 
death ?"’ Listening, we know for a moment that 
Faustus has madesome use of his powers, and we wish 
the more that the dramatist had insisted upon them. 


Its setting is the gilt edge of ‘‘ August for the 
People "’ at the Royal Court. We are in a Stately 
Home (setting by Stephen Doncaster): one, so it 
appears—as a distinguished colleague reminds me 
—that owns the Zucchero portrait of Sir John 
Hawkins I had deemed to be safe at Plymouth. 
Sir Augustus Thwaites, owner of the house and 
chairman of the Open Homes Association (for 
landowners who welcome the public at half-a-crown 
a head), is not in the least like Hawkins. His 
creator, Nigel Dennis, has put him at the centre 
of a so-styled “ farcical tragedy,” and a curious 
business it is: one in which Mr. Dennis hits at the 
cheapening and manipulation of democracy (the 
Man in the Street, the Average Man) and the 
habits of exhibitionism and self-dramatisation. Sir 
Augustus, who has had a “ revelation ’’ about it 
all and who speaks his mind during the annual 
banquet of his society, becomes notorious and, 
before our oppressed and fear-surpriséd eyes, falls 
to a watch, thence to a weakness, thence to a 
lightness, and, by this declension, into the madness 
wherein he raves. When we see him last, he can 
remind usof an earlier line of Mr. Dennis, “all tangled 
up with staring eyes, like a cat in a bag of knitting.” 


Some of us felt very much like that during this 
play: one that, in spite of some witty lines, con- 


DR. FAUSTUS (PAUL DANEMAN) PREPARES FOR THE SACRIFICE OF HIS SOUL, WATCHED 
FROM ABOVE BY LUCIFER (ROBERT EDDISON)—THE CLOSING SCENE OF MARLOWE’S 
“DR. FAUSTUS,” WHICH OPENED AT THE OLD VIC ON SEPTEMBER 14 


trives to be both vague and verbose. Rex Harrison 
acts with what seems to me to be a thin glibness. 
(I had more pleasure in the work of Cyril Raymond 
and Hugh Latimer.) But it is a difficult piece, 
and the director, George Devine, has been loyal 

to it, though I cannot be very happy about 





or woe entirely for compassion’s sake; 
rather his quest is truth: he probes the 
heart in search of the motives which, 
unchecked, lead to a frightful end.” 


David Thompson, at the Mermaid, 
let as little as possible come between us 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“THE AFFAIR ” (Strand).—John Clements, Dorothy Alison, and Alan Dobie 
in a play by Ronald Millar, from the novel by C. P. Snow. 


(September 21.) 


the members of its proletarian crowd, all 
straight from the Grease Paint School. Still 
—and I look back to “ King John ”"—they 
glue themselves in sociable grief, sticking 
together in calamity. 

* “The Irresistible Theatre,” p. 321 (Secker 
and Warburg, 1957). 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 117: “OH, MY POOR FEET!” 




















NOT SO MUCH IN PROTEST AS FROM TIREDNESS: A SIT-DOWN STRIKE STAGED BY AN EMU AT THE LONDON ZOO. 


This emu may not be exactly disgruntled but it is not very gruntled either. | Surely those are the words which, if emus could sing, this forlorn bird would 
It is obviously resting its feet after years of carrying its top-heavy and bulbous _ utter. However, it is deprived by its very nature of any chance of expressing 
form around on legs which are too thin and claws which are too small. In its sufferings in vocal art and so just has to sit down with an expression on its 
fact, it recalls nothing so much as one of the characters in Benjamin Britten’s | face like that of crowds of women who, after the January sales, plump down 
“ Let ’s make an Opera,” who enters the stage and sings to a lovely descending in their bus seats, groan audibly about their aching ankles and toes, and ther 
musical phrase, the words ‘“‘ O my poor feet,” a triumph of naturalism in opera. sadly realise that their purchases were hardly worth the trouble. 
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RANCE’S paratroops are men whom 
their own country and the world 
forgot. They had fought, suffered, died— 
and worse—during France’s retreat from 
the Vietminh. They had been packed 
into concentration camps, playing an ela- 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


Very few scholars and historians have 
such a gift for telling ordinary people 
what they want to know. For instance, 
in describing the great pyramid of Giza, 
Dr. Fakhry writes: 

The area of the base of the Great Pyramid 








borate, sinister and dangerous game with 

their captors. Are they, as the author of THE 
CEeNTURIONS indicates, the last of the great heroes, 
defending civilisation in a sad twilight, or are they 
mere reactionaries, howling for an impossible 
moon ? It is not easy to answer this question, for 
the end is not yet. The paras destroyed the fourth 
French Republic, and have done their best to 
destroy the Fifth. Whether they will succeed or 
not depends on the actions of President de Gaulle. 
Need he really no longer fear that the paras can 
unmake kings as easily as they make them ? 
He has challenged them with his firm attempt to 
get negotiations going, as a prelude to peace in 
Algeria. Now he has Berlin on his ample shoulders. 
The paras put de Gaulle in, and they have so far 
been unsuccessful in getting him out. Are they 
really centurions, in the sense of which M. Lartéguy 
describes them in this book ? 

The virtue of this book is that it shows what 
makes les paras tick. The author traces the feelings 
and the intelligence of a group of officers captured 
by the Vietminh. It makes sorry reading. Bullied 
and harried by the Communists, they stood up to 
near torture, while some of them were bold enough 
to parody the Communist’s doctrine of supremacy 
allied with self-criticism—and got away with it. 

M. Lartéguy’s book has many points. First, 
he shows how so many French officers—some of 
the old nobility, some of the new tradition of the 
Left, some uncommitted—formed a compact group 
during their imprisonment by the Vietminh. They 
are repatriated—and what do they find in France ? 
No comprehension, either by the Government or 
in their own homes, of what they have been 
through, or of the causes for which they believed 
that they had been fighting. 

So they all accept posting to Algeria, under 
their ruthless but magnificent colonel, and apply 
para methods, with hideous success, to the guerilla 
warfare in that war-torn and sinister country. 
They are called away to form the spearhead of the 
Franco-British attack on Suez, from which they 
are withdrawn, having acquired a more profound 
contempt (if that were possible) for the politicians 
who started such a venture and then proved 
incapable of carrying it through. 

The book ends inconclusively. How could it 
be otherwise ? M. Lartéguy was writing before the 
disillusionment of les paras brought down the 
Fourth Republic, and before they turned against 
their own choice, President de Gaulle. They 
envisage themselves as centurions of the old Roman 
legions, sent to hold impossible frontiers while 
civilisation crumbles at their backs. Even in the 
first centuries of the Empire, it was the centurions, 
especially of the Pretorian Guard, who defended 
the supremacy of Rome and made or unmade 
Emperors. The anger of les paras may make itself 
heard for a third, or even a fourth time. Mean- 
while, M. Lartéguy’s book, brilliantly translated 
by Xan Fielding, serves both as an appreciation 
and a warning. 

Another semi-bistorical ‘‘ documentary,” in 
novel form, is Petru Dumitriu’s Famity JEWELS. 
All that Mr. Dumitriu has to tell us is that 
Rumanian boyars were bad things. Their morals 
were deplorable, their greed excessive. They were 
as ruthless as their Russian counterparts. The 
Russians must surely be delighted with this piece 
of denigratory propaganda. There may, for all I 
can tell, be much truth in it. (I only paid two 
brief visits to Rumania before the war.) All I can 
say, for certain, is that this is a dreary and 
ill-constructed novel. 

[ found much more to interest me, and to 
provoke thought, in MopERN JAPANESE STORIES, 
edited by Ivan Morris. Many of the stories included 
illustrate the neurosis, amounting to paranoia, 
which the Japanese of to-day are condemned to 
suffer owing to the impact of Western civilisation 
on their traditional society. Other stories are 
frankly traditional, and are told in the idiom which 
we in the West associate with fairy-tales. Suicide, 
a belief in demons, and a fantastic respect for 
social class all play their part in a nation struggling 
to reconcile the past with the present. 

| was more impressed with AUSTRALIAN 
Stories or Topay, edited by Charles Osborne. 
Here I found little of the brashness and arrogance 
which we in Britain are sometimes, if wrongly, 
tempted to associate with the typical Australian. 
There is not one of these stories which is not well 
constructed, the author being certain of the point 
which he wants to make, and making it with the 
minimum of fuss. Hal Porter's “‘ The Dream” 
seems to me to be the best, both for its sophistica- 
tion and for its technical neatness. Other readers 





may hold other views. But I urge you all to 
sample this anthology for yourselves. 

My last two novels this week are not so good. 
Alistair MacLean’s FEAR Is THE Key almost rivals 
the thrillers of Erle Stanley Gardner for desperate 
fights, shootings, and the ability of the hero to 
go without food, sleep—but not, of course, drink— 
for an almost incredible period. A moving scene 
in a bathyscaphe, and a refusal on the part of the 
author to renew the red roses of romance in the 
last chapter, redeem this book from banality. 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


A FEW light-hearted fragments from the open 
championship at Eastbourne. Don’t scrutinise 
them too closely ! 


VIVANT IVEY 


Here, simple, sound development beats unortho- 
dox opening play. 


ROBATSCH DEFENCE 


Ava) 


E.G. Exert§ K. Eccies 
White 
S, 
8. B-B4 
4 9. N-KS 
§ 10. 0-6 
Vhite threatened 11. 
> N «NP !) 
> P-QB3(?) 11. Bx K-R2 
and now after 12. Q-B6!, Black resigned. 
CARO KANN. 
J. R. J. Rosert- 
Stock 
2 White 
4 1.P-K4 
Le 
. P- 
.PxP 
> . N-KB3 


It’s started! 9....Rx*N; 10. Bx Rch, Kx R; 
. P-Ks5 would leave Black the exchange down. 


. N-NSdis ch K-R1 11. Q-Q3 P-N3 


The threat was 12. P~K5, N moves; 13. Q« RP 
mate. 


12. P-KS 
13. N-B7ch 
14. P-K6 
15. Q-K4 
16. RN 


and White's next move (find it!) ended the game. 


DEV EVER VAR ES 


You couldn’t call this next a high-class game but 
it is most instructive. Whilst White wastes time 
with weakening pawn moves, Black methodically 
gets one piece after another into play. 


IRREGULAR QUEEN'S PAWN OPENING. 


D. J. S. J. H. D. J. S. J. H. 
Waternovuse Poititt Waternovuse Po..itr 
White 
1. P 
2. N- 


w 
hi 


ste 


— 
SL SNOVes 


np-ofo 
PP 

1 I 
b+ -$ 4 -] 
~ 


PEREIRA AAA AAV AN RV A AAA ASS 


24. QxP 
Contes (K) 25. Ox 
N-KR4 _ Resigns 


ean ATATA AAT AT ATA AAA AAA Ae EEO PP Pe Pe PE PN wn WATATATATAVATAVAVAVAV AW AVALATATAY 


AV) 


VOT ATAVAVAVATATATATATATATATATATATATATATATATATAVATATAVAVATATAY, 


Jean Ross takes as her theme the reactions of 
the child who feels herself abandoned. There is 
much in Tue Last AuGust to arouse both pity 
and fear. The little girl of ten, who is the central 
figure, is finally let down by everyone, except by 
her last set of foster-parents. But I question 
whether the author was right to hint at a happy 
ending. Security is not so easily attained. 

Of the non-fiction which I have assimilated 
this week, THe Suttans Came To TEa, by June 
Knox-Mawer, seemed to me to be the most 
attractive. The author went to Aden recently as 
the wife of the chief magistrate, and soon found 
herself making friends with two of the most 
important sultans whose territories came under 
the protectorate. She is definitely pro-Arab, 
though her picture of official life is fair and kind 
enough, apart from some innocent and under- 
standable acerbities. Sultans Ali of Lahej and 
Saleh of Audhali are excellently described as 
human beings, and their divergent policies are 
intelligently assessed. 

Travellers to Egypt might do well to take 
with them THe Pyramips by Dr. Ahmed Fakhry 


could contain the Houses of Parliament and 
St. Paul's Cathedral and still leave a large space unoc- 
cupied. Other calculations reveal that the area of the 
base could contain the cathedrals of Florence and 
Milan, St. Peter’s in Rome, and St. Paul's Cathedral and 
Westminster Abbey in London. If all the stone in 
the pyramid were sawed into blocks 1 ft. square and 
these blocks laid end to end, they would stretch two- 
thirds of the way around the earth at the equator. 
(This is how, to my non-mathematical mind, I like my 
statistics served up to me !) 

The book contains fascinating information, 
without wearying the reader too much with 
consideration of complicated dynasties. 

There is much in AFRICA AND THE VICTORIANS 
by Ronald Robinson and John Gallagher, with 
Alice Denny, to explode the popular myth of 
“‘imperialism.’’ The process was never one of 
greedy Governments exploiting the lands and 
peoples of Africa for their own purposes. Except 
by a minority, Africa was regarded as a burden 
and a nuisance. The major advances were forced 
on Britain by events such as the collapse of the 
Khedival regime in Egypt, or the growth of 
Afrikaner nationalism in the south. Each advance 
led to another, for imperial claims in the Rhodesias 
were contingent upon Cape colonial expansion. 
This book covers the whole period from 1815 to 
the Boer War. It is all well argued, but the first 
chapter and the last, dealing with the spirit of 
Victorian expansion and with nationalism and 
imperialism, are particularly good. 

Although I am a Celt, and believed myself to 
be sufficiently instructed in Celtic folk-lore, at 
least so far as Ireland is concerned, I found in 
Cettic Heritace, by Alwyn Rees and Brinley 
Rees, a wealth of knowledge which was new to me. 
The two authors are brothers, dons at different 
Welsh universities. In this book they add con- 
siderably to our understanding of the old Celtic 
poets, honoured almost as highly as the kings, and 
guardians of the traditional wisdom of Ireland and 
Wales. 

Jane Austen's Catherine Morland, who despised 
history, would not have enjoyed L. M. Angus- 
Butterworth’s Ten Master Historians, but I 
do not share the views of that profoundly silly 
little girl, and I found much to fascinate me in 
these bold pages. They are bold partly because 
of the choice of subjects, which includes Adam 
Smith, Goldsmith and Sir Winston Churchill, as 
well as such established historians as Macaulay 
and J. R. Green. But the boldness lies also in the 
author’s views of what constitutes good history. 
He is certainly right to conclude, at the end of his 
first chapter, “ It is, in fact, becoming ever more 
essential for the historian to shed any petty 
parochial prejudices and to maintain a strictly 
cosmopolitan impartiality ‘"—but I wonder if all 
his ten “ masters " could pass so exacting a test ? 

In a short but highly informative work, Roger 
Manvell describes Tue Livinc Screen. He deals 
both with the cinema and with television, describing 
the technical processes associated with each art. 
I strongly recommend his last chapter, on what 
audiences want, where he makes it plain that the 
audiences themselves bear the ultimate respon- 
sibility for the type of feature and entertainment 
which they are given. 





BOOKS REVIEWED, 

Tue CentuRIONS, by Jean Lartéguy, translated 
by Xan Fielding. (Hutchinson ; 21s.) 

FAMILY JEwets, by Petru Dumitriu. Translated 
by Edward Hyams. (Collins; 215.) 

MODERN JAPANESE Stories, edited by Ivan 
Morris. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 30s.) 

AUSTRALIAN Stories oF Topay, edited by 
Charles Osborne. (Faber; 16s.) 

FEAR . THE Key, by Alistair MacLean. (Collins; 
155. 

Tue Last Avucust, by Jean Ross 
16s.) 

Tue Suttans Came to Tea, by June Knox- 
Mawer. (John Murray; 21s.) 
THe Pyramips, by Dr. Ahmed Fakhry. 
(University of Chicago Press, London; 455.) 
AFRICA AND THE VicToRIANS, by Ronald 
Robinson and John Gallagher with Alice 
Denny. (Macmillan; 45s.) 

Critic Heritace, by Alwyn Rees and Brinley 
Rees. (Thames and Hudson; 50s.) 

Ten Master Historians, by L. M. Angus- 


(Hutchinson ; 


8 ape (Aberdeen University Press; 
305. 

Tue Livinc Screen, by Roger Manvell. 
(Harrap; 15s.) 
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=” T.V. with new 
and improved sound 
system—169 gns. 


The secret of Beefeater’s perfection is 140 years old! It ... television, radiogram or high fidelity 
comes from the Burrough family's own traditional method systems, specially made to blend with your own ideas 
of distilling which gives the gin such delicate, elegant ; of interior decoration. 

ness, di igh’ d vel oftness. It's the : 
‘noes pray ernie 5 ~ the cae ere for mixing ; All styles available—including Sheraton, Queen Anne, Georgian and Louis. 
a really dry martini — the Besteater martini. — i Write today for illustrated leaflet or consult your nearest 
Try Beefeater.. You'll agree that the extra it costs is 3 
brilliantly justified 


BEEFEATER EXTRA DRY an el 


TRIPLE DISTILLED GRAIN GIN | ion es CES GROsvenor 4686 
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Hire a Victor Britain car 
for your holiday— 
book now and be sure 


% Low, inclusive rates. 
% All miles over 60 a day at half price. 


H A large range of latest-model, 





self-drive cars. 


Telephone 
GROsvenor 4881 


First made for an ex-Grand Duke n OW | 
from the court of St. Petersburg from , 
rarest oriental leaf 


In boxes of 12 and 25 ViCTOR BRITAIN 


THE CAR-HIRE SPECIALIST 


= obr a nie Berkeley St - London - W.1 


and at 


; LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 
Black Russian LEICESTER - SOUTHAMPTON - ETC 


the elegant cigarette 





Sobranie Limited - 17 Worship Street - London E.C.2 
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Three Banks have merged. 
Separately, they have large assets, a fine tradition and 
a wealth of experience. United, they offer a comprehensive 
service in all matters affecting business with the East 
and the Middle East. Their advice and help are your 
surest “passports” to profitable trade with those areas. 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: Hong Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Group total assets exceed £445 million. 
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This is a Very Impressive Pullover. Designed 
with the V-neck which is now all the vogue, it 
is a Coxmoore creature comfort called the Haddon 
(when it is made in Botany wool) or the Quorn 
(when it is made in Lambswool). Inside it, feeling 
snug and slightly superior, you are free to move 
without restriction in any circle (gymnastic or 
social). Available in a wide range of colours, 
including natural, lovat, charcoal, havana, beau 
blue, fir blue and olive. The Haddon costs 52/6; 
the Quorn, 65/-. 


Coxltonte, 


creature comforts for men only 


SWEATERS * CARDIGANS + WAISTCOATS * SPORTS SHIRTS * SOCKS 
AVAILABLE FROM THE BEST MEN’S SHOPS 


For the name of your nearest stockist write. to: 


Cox, Moore 4: Co. Lid., 49 Old Bond Street. London, W.1 
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TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS 








SIX CARIBBEAN WINTER SUNSHINE VOYAGES 


Six of the best 


From Southampton — Dec. 29, 
Jan 19, Feb |, 11,22 & Mar 6. 
Exchange a month of the English Winter 
for the guaranteed sunshine, colour and 


romance of the Rega! Caribbean. 
Thousands of miles of sun and fun. 


The world-famed service and cuisine of 


ik “France Afloat”. 


20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.|. 
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“SEA-WAY’ 
to U-S-A or Canada 
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REGULAR SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON 


Rest, relax, recuperate, take the Holland-America 
** ona liner of one of the Atlantic's most modern 
fleets. pletely air-conditioned. Stabilisers. A wide 
choice of excellent accommodation means that you can 
travel simply or in splendour—just as you wish. 


Consult your Travel Agent, or 















London S.W.I!I 
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WINTER SPORTS 


OSLO _ 1Odays €20 18 6 
GELO... itidays 25 9 6 
STEINACH 1Odays 427 6 @ 
ala 10 a7it 6 
ENGELBERG 1Odays €27 16 6 
ND... 1Odays €28 | 6 
LEYSIN 1Odays C28 17 @ 
SOLDEN ... -. days €29 10 6 
GRINDELWALD 1Odays £30 4 @ 
KITZBUHEL ... [Odays 630 6 @ 
DAVOS... .. days 119 6 
AROSA ... -- days €33 8 0 
BRAUNWALD 1Odays £33 10 © 
ST. MORITZ 1O0days £3 2 @ 
HOUSE PARTY 
HOLIDAY... iOdays 40 18 6 


_ 


Over 500 Holidays ot 33 Resorts await you 
choice. 


WINTER SUNSHINE 


PARIS a Sdays £13 1 @ 
NICE one Sdays 28 8 6 
ROME os Sdays £39 10 6 
PALMA .. iSdays £06 7 @ 
MALTA .. days £4 11 © 
GIBRALTAR 9 ae i 6 
TANGIER i3days €59 2 6 
TUNIS... Sdays 44 8 6 
POL! ... 9days £73 14 6 
CANARIES Bdays £78 15 6 
ADEIRA iSdays 483 13 © 
MOROCCO 16 days 4105 @ @ 
CYPRUS Sdays 4110 16 6 
ISRAEL 10 days £154 7 © 
EGYPT 10 days £159 12 @ 
BERMUDA 1S days £167 | @ 
E. AFRICA 16 days €224 14 6 
S. AFRICA days £379 0 
INDIA 17 days 4446 5 @ 
JAPAN 17 days 4430 @ 6 
Aoply f for ow Be our free 5 “Winter and 
apa Hele 
ruth he The Wi ing ond 

16-poge a est 

Bermuda— 


SWANS TOURS 
260-261 (W9) Tottenham Court Road, 
Tel.: MAUSeum 8870 (18 lines) and 
Local Agents. 


Members of tro Aamestenion of Grit Travel 
Agents (A.B.T.A. 

















Average 10 days all-inclusive rates in Good Hotels 
£20 (room, 3 meals, tips, taxes, etc., included). 


Prospectus and information: V.B.O. Office, interiaken, Switzerland, 
the Swiss National Tourist Office, 458-459, Strand, London, W.C.2, 


or your Travel Agent. 





ADELBODEN 





GRINDELWALD 





GSTAAD 


MURREN 





WENGEN 


4,600 feet—A world of snow and sun. Ski-school. Ten 
ski- and chair-lifts. New: Ski-lift Laveygrat. Curling 

. Artificial ice-rink. A gay night life. Write 
to Kurverein Adel! 


ci 

















UGANDA 





For the 
WINTER HOLIDAY 


of a lifetime 


® AFRICA’'S FINEST 
NATIONAL PARKS 


® ABUNDANT BIG GAME 


© ALL-WEATHER 
HIGHWAYS 


© CHAIN OF FIRST- 
CLASS HOTELS 


® MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 
From The Mountains of the 
Moon to Murchison Falls 


® FRIENDLY PEOPLE 


Enquiries to your Travel Agent 
or 


EAST AFRICA OFFICE, GRAND 
BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


LONDON, W.C.2 
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Haig in every Home & gy 


Gs 


for Christmas and New Year! J 


SEASONAL HINT: 
Mix in a wineglassful of Haig when making 
oe Christmas puddings, mincemeat and cakes. 
gives them an additional delicious flavour. 
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HAIG 


‘GOLD LABEL’ 
Prices including 
the 10% surcharge 


Bottles 41/6 
Half Flasks 21/9 
Quarter Flasks 11/2 
Miniatures 4/3 





| Don’t be vague-Ask for Haig 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
a AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 














NILE CRUISES 


A unique vacation spent in complete 
luxury cruising down the Nile in 
perfect sunshine. In one pleasure 
cruise you sail through 5000 years 
of history. Escorted parties in 
January and March from 212 gns. 
Also sailings throughout the winter 
for those wishing to travel 
independently. 


you 
change 
your 
shirt... 
change 10 @ | * M2 evclores sense of toucn 


will enable a blind man to play his 








Write, ay 4 oy Ph anf our free 
HOLY LAND TOURS LIMITED 


17 Coventry Street, Piccadilly ) j i v A part in a competitive world with 
London W.1 Tel: GERrard 7524/5 bf =~ { A ei VA N T = L L confidence and skill. St. Dunstan's 
i — has trained war-blinded Servi 
oe a change as trained war-blin rvicemen 

and women to follow many pro- 
for the bes! ! fessions, crafts and occupations, and 


helps them at work and at home. 


_ 



























There’s no need to pay more than 49/6 to have aii that a well- 







dressed man demands of a shirt—you can buy a Vantella for that! PLEASE REMEMBER ST. DUNSTAN’S 
See the wide. choice of tasteful patterns at your Outfitters. Three =e Your was, 
sleeve lengths in white and plain colours. 







* 
All information from 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
(Chairman) 


ST DUNSTAN’S 


. of the ‘Vane | South Audley Street, London, W. | 
are ensured precise i ith the 
Gen Geneon a eer 
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CHOCOLATE POT 
Maker: T. C. London 1686 
Weight: 7 ozs. 7 dwts. (gross) 


HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. ONLY ADDRESS 
2-3 PICKERING PLACE, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone and Telegrams: WHitehall 71 40 








ILLUSTRATED 


















Retiring ? 


It's cheaper in the 


ISLE of MAN 


© No Death Duties 

@ No Surtax 

® Low Income Tax 

© Mild Climate 

® Wonderful Scenery 
© 30 minutes by air 






OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, 8.C 


"EXPORT’ 


Pen ery CIGARETTES 
IMustrated Brochure From at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
G. K. Kermode, passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 


New Residents Information Bureau, 
13 Victoria St. Douglas, Isle of Man. 
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Have you a friend Bg 
or relative who will ss 

be overseas this wg 
Christmas ? 









Pm OO yy 

1 ME a 

SYS e* -» 

Here's a rather special gift idea— 
all four of these magnificent Christmas 


Numbers can be sent to any address in 
the world for only 19/- including postage. 


Brim-full with superb colour plates, 
seasonal articles and unusual short 
stories, these world-renowned Christ- 
mas Numbers will provide a wealth of 
Christmas enjoyment for your friends 
and relatives overseas. A Greeting card 
is sent with every copy—what a splendid 
way to say Happy Christmas” 

Prices include postage to any address in the world 


The Illustrated London News5/- 
The Tatler 4/- The Sphere 5/- 
“Holly Leaves”’ 5/- 


To catch overseas Christmas mails you 
should place your orders NOW with your 
usual newsagent or with any branch of 
W.H. Smith, Wymans or John Menzies. 










Watch your Savings GROW 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY- WITHOUT WORRY 















PINNOCK FINANCE | 


COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 











Oo 
INTEREST 





OFFER UP TO 
O 


PLUS 1°/, ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 


Put your savings to work for you. Invest them with PINNOCK 
FINANCE and reap the benefits of these generous Interest Rates. 
Send today for the fully descriptive Brochure which tells you 
all about PINNOCK and explains how easy it is to open a 
Deposit Account. 


INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY 


IF RE-INVESTED, £100 MORE THAN 
DOUBLES ITSELF IN 10 YEARS 


| 
NO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSION : 
EASY WITHDRAWALS ; 
INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 : 
i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





To: The Secretary 
Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Biitain) Ltd. 


17 Hanover Square, London, W.1 
Te.: HYDE PARK 1151 


Please send me fully descriptive Booklet on 
how to open a Deposit Account. 


eee 





NAME 
Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt.B.) 
Lid. is a member of the world- ADDRESS 
wide Pinnock Group. LL1 
ie Oe Oe ee 














Patron : 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
’ x ad 


46th INTERNATIONAL 


——— we 


DAILY (except SUNDAY) 
from 10 a.m. till 9 p.m. 


Admission: Wednesday 18th & Tuesday 24th 
£1 before 5 p.m. 10]- after 
Other days (including Saturdays) 
5/- before 5 p.m. 2/6 after 


Court 


Be} tele], 


OCTOBER 18-28 
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It’s BRI-LON for knitwear... 


}For men who know that leisure begins with 

' BRE-LON. With sweater shirts to relax in after work. 
Or all weekend. Wear them smartly with a 
jacket. Wash them, wear them, wash again. 
No ——* in shape or oe, “ They're BRI-LON 


—— ed sweater shirt in ash brown. bankers’ grey, c page tap aie ih tes rolina blue 
nidnight, ‘bla ok wld an ape "Siz s S, "L. With Io ng sleeves 69/6; with short slee “po 





2 | SK Registered Trade Mark of British Nylon Spinners Limited 
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